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This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the Great School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 


I. 


errr: eee ee 
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Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 








Ill. The Three Bears 
Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. = 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 
II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 

Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Sleep- 


Il. 


Hop 0’ Thumb — Tom 


Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


My 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 
Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 


lore Story) . 
Quite new to American children. 
1t2mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well— The Goat 


and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright dnd dramatic. 

12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 
By M. HELEN Beckwitu. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


an Esop’s Fables Vols. I and 
I 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 











Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven, 
Wonderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joan Ruskin. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 
Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Marka L. Pratr CHapwIck. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score of more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Evra M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then asa play. 

Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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Help your boys and girls to become acquainted with the world’s great 
pictures. Also FEBRUARY BIRTHDAY PICTURES of 


WASHINGTON—LINCOLN—LONGFELLOW—LOWELL and DICKENS 
Order TO-DAY Send 45 cents for 45 pictures relating to these 5 men. 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for25ormore. Size 54x8. Postpaid. 
Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x 12. 
75 cts. each; 8 for $5.50. 
P: rtraits, $1.00. Send for Washington and a 

Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps. 


Smaller, Half-cent Size, 3x3}. 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 including margin. 





Awarded four THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Gold Medals 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS, 


Martha Washington 





George Washington 











Teachers’ Souvenirs 
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Finest in the market. Send a 2-cent stamp for samples and let ‘us prove our assertion. 


For Close of School 
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E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes: This is the seventh year | am purchasing souvenirs from you 
and I have always been pleased. 

















) THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY STATE 
1S THE EDUCATION OF ITS YOUTH 











New Souvenir No. I! 


Your Photo on Each Souvenir 


you must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. 
from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo — one that is not too small. 


graph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and will not fade 


This is our latest des 


We 
teac 


Pricelist Postpaid.” 12 or less without photo 80c., additional ones 5c. each. 
additional ones 6c. each. Transpare >t envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. We pay the postage, 
Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company 


Box 18 


try. This undoubtedly is the finest and newest thing in the market 
The design is exactly as shown here. The cover is embossed in plain white except a part being printed in a 
gray tint — just enough color to give it a fine efféct. 
We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it is not superior in every 
way, design and appearance we do not want your order. 
he souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 3% x 5 inches, tied with a silk tassel. 
tains three pages of the very best and most appropriate quotations obtainable. 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, whic 
must send us when you order. 
We also have other designs. 


The tint also matches the photo. 


Canal Dover, Ohio 


ign, gotten out by one of the best artists in the coun- 


The inside con 
We also print on one page for you, 
matter you 


furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
her or school-house. If photo souvenirs are wanted 
i We can copy a large or small photo or 
Your photo- 


12 or less with photo $1.00, 











WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Plays, Songs and Recitations 
for Washington’s Birthday 


E. Norris 


Finely commemorative prose and poetical 
selections for recitation fill the first eighteen 
pages. 

These are succeeded by Exercises, of several 
pages each, for the school at large, with full 
introductory directions and suggestions. 

Exercise My Country’s Flag, Proces- 
sion of the States, Color Bearer, Patriotic 
School, Special Washington Day Program. 


Paper, 20 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday 
Exercises 


Easily adapted to primary and grammar 
es. They are the careful and tested-in- 
the-school-room productions of various well- 
known authors. Memorial Exercises — Ella 
M. Powers; Some Years in Washington’s 
Life—M. Lizzie Stanley; In Memory of 
Washington— Emma Taylor; Alphabetical 
Exercise, Memorial Exercise — M. A. Bryant; 
Monument Exercise — Mattie Foot; Story of 
the Bells; Flag Drill; For Washington’s 
Birthday — L. F. Armitage. 


Illustrated. 96 pages. Paper, 15 cents. 


457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 





— 


February School-room Plays 


and Exercises 
Eight delightful Exercises, covering 59 pages, 
with a marked patriotic flavor, as the times of 
the Colonies are reproduced. 
Washington’s Birthday is especially the 
central thought in “Patriotic Days’’ and “In 
Old Colonial Days.” 


Paper, 20 cents. 


George Washington 

Sketched in simple, animated, colloquial 
style for Primaries. School Classics, No. 28, 
31 pages. Bold print. Paper, 6 cents. 


Story of the American Flag 
With Patriotic Selections and Inci- 
dents 
By SamvuEt Fatiows, LL.D. 

We can but very briefly indicate the con- 
tents. One can scarcely name a book, within 
whose covers are packed more of deep national 
interests and more of civic pride, inspiration 
= practical value for American boys and 
girls. 

Washington, from the opening of this story, 
is the center of interest, as his leadership first 
blazoned it to the world, as the Flag of the 
Free and the Home of the Brave. The se- 
lections have notes as needed. 
12mo. 48 full-page and other illustrations. 

Cloth, 40 cents. 





50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


Holiday Facts and Fancies 
Full Yet Simple Explanations of the 
American Holidays 
By Ciara J. DENTON 
Myth, legend and historical fact relating to 
the holidays have been most interestingly 
told by this well-known author. Teachers will 
find the book a valuable aid in preparing for 
holiday entertainment, as it contains a number 
of selections suitable for recitations, in addi- 
tion to the vast store of information given in 
explanation of the following holidays: 
Lincoln’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, ° 
Bird Day, Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag 
Day, Independence Day, etc. 


128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Washington Stencils 


These stencils can be used many times 
without injurious wear. 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents; Portrait 
of Martha Washington, 5 cents; Large Por- 
trait of Washington, 10 cents; Large Washing- 
ton on Horseback, 15 cents; Mt. Vernon, 10 
cents; Washington and His Mother, 10 cents; 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 15 cents. 


Washington Portraits 
Small Size, half-tone, stiff paper, 24 copies in 
envelope, 10 cents. 
Correspondence is solicited and will receive 
most prompt and courteous attention. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 


These well-known books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 
leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for 
them, and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &I. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 
piece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe» 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural difffdence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper , 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 


excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper , 15 cents. 


- PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. 
and original. 


All new 
Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 25 cents. 


and prepared 








PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in print. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece in 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 

success. For children of five to fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 


Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many oi the pieces make their 
first appearance in this volume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. for Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular 
humorous recitation books published. Contains many 
of the best humorous selections. Every piece is a gem, 
and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. ‘For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Isish, 
Scotch, French. German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senii- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 


thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


Each number, paper 


Our 160 pzge catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


February 1913 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 


will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. 


A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 


the children and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 

iven on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 


in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 


Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 


volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 


in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 


full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kell More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. ing, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 

30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’ — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 

) writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
olmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
paee, Les and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper bind- 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. 
great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection -a 
gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 


sional or amateur. 
Full set, $5.40. 


to any address upon receipt of price 






ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. For each 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for 
are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of 
new and original dialogues expressly 
srepared for this work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 


aper binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 


A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orato:s and 
writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readin-s and Recitations. 
By John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 








~ 
a5 
——\ SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
r Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An _ excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public _exer- 





cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
——<» binding, 30 cents. 
LIONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 


Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 
by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
tains a great abundance of new and original material 
especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus aflording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the 


end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


224 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 
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HELPFUL NEW BOOKS 





MORROW’S LANGUAGE FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


By JOHN MORROW, M. S. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price, 25 cents 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language, 
adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. They 
are based upon the belief that. careful practice is 
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What Does the Grammar 


School Expect from 
the Primary? 


M. C. G. 
BOUT the middle of the school year, the conscien- 
tious teacher has her season of discouragement. 


Miss Brown says, “What in the world did Miss 
White ever send that boy on for? He isn’t fit for 


my room!” Miss Green kindly passes the remark back to 
Miss White. Thereupon, there is a slight coolness for a 


while, when Miss Brown drops into Miss White’s room at 
four-thirty. Miss White has, for very good reasons, sent 
the boy on. Miss Brown is equally sure that Miss White 
erred in judgment, and if she is rather unusually spiteful, 
tells her bosom friend, “Miss White simply couldn’t manage 
James, so she sent himon, anyhow.” A third person may 
patiently investigate and find that James really does aver- 
age work in all but arithmetic — and if he stayed ten years 
in primary grades he wouldn’t know very much more then 
than he does now. 

The grammar teacher expected the impossible. She 
expected to find a boy, whose arithmetic “sense” was very 
poor, doing average work. Now, if the child had been 
born deaf, or astigmatic, Miss White would have been in 
no way to blame. If he is born with a brain which cannot 
comprehend mathematical facts, it surely is the teacher’s 
fault, if he hasn’t acquired the power to do long division. 

The grammar school has no right to expect that the 
primary classes shall be sent to them containing all 90% 
or even 65% scholars. There is much complaint about 
what those children don’t know. How about the things 
which we have a right to expect that they do know? 

The Primary rooms should send forward children who 
know enough to come to school clean. In the first four 
years of school they should be so drilled that they would 
not dream of entering a school-room with dirty — not soiled 
— hands and touzled hair. I have seen a class learn this 
in one year. Surely four years ought to teach it. 

The Primary school ought to send up children who can 
obey. Many of them do, but there are primary rooms 
where the children are told so many times to do any one 
thing, that when a new teacher expects obedience the first 
time, the pupils feel very badly used, and tell the home 
people about their “awfully cross teacher” this year. 
Is it doing a child any harm to expect him to obey the first 
— not the twenty-first — time he is spoken to? 

Children from the primary grades should also be expected 
to take simple directions. If the teacher says, “James, 
get me the first book on the second shelf in the cabinet,” 
James ought to be able to do it. But often and often, by 
the time James finds himself at the cabinet door, he can’t 
tell whether it’s the first book on the second shelf or the 
second book on the first. He has heard directions heed- 
lessly, and carries them out as he heard them. 

The children should also be able to handle material 
quietly by the time they are in grade five. They should 
know how to handle a book and to use it quietly without 
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any motion of the lips or any noisy turning of the pages. 
They should know how to move quietly about in the room 
itself when occasion arises. 

A child in the lower grades should also be made to feel 
that school is his work-shop or office. It isn’t his club or 
gymnasium. He is there with a purpose as real as the 
one which sends his father to the office or factory in the 
morning. I have heard the children say, “I liked Miss 
Dash — she was a nice teacher — she let us play games a 
lot,” apparently not realizing at all that even if Miss Dash, 
in grade one and two,‘did stop every twenty minutes 
for bean-bags, or “rabbit,” Miss Blank in grade five has 
many things to teach, and cannot stop for play, even though 
she would very much like to do so. The children should 
not feel that they come to school to be amused; but that 
they come for work — made as pleasant for them as possible 
— but still work. 

They should be able to take up their work in the spirit 
of earnest workers. If all this can be done by the primary 
teachers — the grammar teachers have no legitimate cause 
for complaint. 

Johnny may never spell. There are some very able 
people in the world who never have been able to learn to 
do so. But if Johnny can be taught to come to school clean, 
promptly, willing to spell what he can, and try for what 
he can’t, and doing good work, perhaps in some other 
branch — the grammar teacher should have nothing to say. 
I very much suspect that all of her class were not equally 
prepared. If they were, she is a genius, and as such, 
her sins of carping, unkind criticism are to be forgiven. 





Securing Efficiency in the 
School Factory 


MAE Vircinia BLAck 


T will be a difficult thing now-a-days for you to find 
an up-to-date factory, store or corporation in control 
of a large office force, that does not employ its 
“ efficiency-man.” 

What are his duties? Many and much, if you please. 
He must first acquaint himself with the commodity put 
out by the factory, its use when on the market, its peculiar 
make-up before being placed upon the market. 

Again he must learn just how many employees are en- 
gaged; how much time each detail of the commodity re- 
quires, etc. 

Does the individual making that particular part consume 
more time than necessary in lifting his article or in walking 
between places to adjust his machinery, or even in lifting 
his arms to stop his machine when he could have the stop 
screw placed lower, and in the act of stopping, use only 
50% of the previous effort in reaching out in front of him? 

Is this a matter of “Pooh, he can’t save for the concern 
in such a way”? 

But he can; he does. He has in reserve 50% of his 
strength, which he gives to his employers in the splendid 
work he is able to turn out. 

You say, “What has such a detail to do with our school 
life?” 

Think! Do you save time when you can? Do you save 
effort where you can? Do you save materials when and 
where you can? An efficient teacher learns how to do all 
these minute things because it increases her efficiency in 
leading young people to their larger life. When a teacher 

materials for any lesson, where does she begin? 

‘oes she pass to each pupil in the first row and that pupil 
take one of the materials and then pass all to the pupil 
across the aisle? 

Or does she place materials on each front desk and that 
pupil take his share and pass back the remainder? Which 
saves time? Try and see. 

To secure quietness in the actions of a class, the teacher, 
the leader certainly, must be quiet in her movements. 

In order to gain neatness, it will increase the efficiency 
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of the school pupils if, whenever the teacher rearranges her 
desk or shelves or table, she does it with deliberate thought, 
thus showing the great importance of having a place for 
each thing, and that thing always in its place. The teacher 
can teach each pupil how to dust the school furniture by 
giving that wor 


allow them to leave the board in any but a perfect condi- 
tion. In time the pupils will learn to enjoy the clean 
board, and later strive to see who secures the best results. 
Neatness in slate or paper work may be secured by the 
teacher kindly but decidedly rejecting any but good work. 
This must be the rule at the beginning of each school year, 
for it will be difficult to start such a procedure in the middle 
of a term. 

If a pupil is shown a paper or slate that has rows of work 


nicely arranged with clean spaces between, he will then 
understand what is required. To secure straight rows of 9 


printing or script, draw two lines down on slate or paper 
for several lessons and say, “‘ Don’t go over the fence.” 

When pupils restore materials to shelf or closet, tell first 
how to arrange. Then say, “I shall expect my shelf to 
always look like this. It is restful to have things in their 
places.” 

When flowers are brought into the room, always have 
them placed on the same table, shelf or desk. Then, during 
the first week, have different pupils help you arrange the 
colors for the vases or glasses. While the teacher selects a 
flower she may say, “This pink flower does not look well 
with a yellow, but with white it is very beautiful; now the 

ellow flower will have to go with green or white to make 
it show its pretty color best. 

The class will listen because some of their playmates are 
working with the teacher. In a month’s time, each pupil 
will have an opportunity to arrange flowers. A tiny little 
fellow was alone at the long table last week arranging two 
brown jugs of flowers. There were a number of red 
flowers, a large bouquet of yellows and three white chrysan- 
themums. He first tried the few white ones with the red, 
then the yellow, then back to the red he went and left the 
white in the center of a bouquet that he had placed in the 
jug loosely as they have seen me do. 

I said, “Why did you leave the white with the red?”’ 
He answered in a contemplative mood, “It looked nice 
in either, but there were not as many red flowers as yellows, 
so I gave it to the red.” This answer showed deliberation 
and also assimilation of the teacher’s suggestions by actions 
and words during the first week of school. 

After the school is organized in September, the teacher 
will give invaluable habits to the pupils if she tells how to 
arrange the little desks. They are first taught right, left, 
front, back. 

Afterward tell them that the slate should always be on 
left side with sponge on top. 

This arrangement allows the books to be placed on the 
right side free from the wet sponge. The pencils are next 
placed in between slate and book, so they will not fall out of 
the desk. 

Another lesson of.care and helpfulness is teaching of 
pupils to turn up their seats at night dismissal, and selecting 
a different two boys each week to pick papers from floor, 
if there are any, so the janitor will not have unnecessary 
work, as janitors are invariably elderly men. The turning 
up of seats by a class is but a trifle, but the turning up of 
seats in eight to sixteen rooms by one or two sweepers is a 
big item and demands great exertion upon the part of 
employees. 

Again, the teacher and pupil may assist the janitor by 
placing food-refuse in the school-yard garbage barrel 
instead of throwing skins and bags upon the ground for the 
janitor to pick up twice each day. 

In trying to lead my pupils to sit upright I found three 
pupils so tiny they could not touch the floor with their 
toes and the seats were only twelve inches from the floor. 

I had made for them little foot platforms 12” long, 9” 





to them, one at a time, to accomplish. | 
The washing of the boards is a source of much work, | 
by older pupils, or at least the larger pupils. Never | 
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across and 3” high. These solved the problem of better 
position when writing as well as when “rest” was desired. 

To secure control of pencils in the first month’s work in 
the first primary grade, I used many devices to lead up to 
the printing of letters and later to script. 

One of these devices was to give each pupil a mat of brown 
cardboard representing the outline of a geometrical solid. 
As I presented it I said, “This is a circle,” or “This is an 
ellipse.” They repeated the name until they knew it to 
be the name of the figure they had produced on the slate. 

As a second lesson, they would trace circles inside of the 
real circle made by the mat. The added circles were not 
to touch the others. This means a definite use of muscles 
and co-ordination of the senses is thus secured. 

Another mode was the use of sand-paper letters in print 
and script. . The pupils used the index finger to trace over 
the tough surface of letters 4” high and 4” in width (that 
is the lines that formed the letter). After tracing with 
finger and whispering to themselves the sound of the letter, 
they were given slate pencils to use in following the lines 
of that particular letter. Later a slate was used and the 
letter only to look at. The pupils readily made their letters 
in this peculiar way because the eye and hand were able to 
work together. Thus the visual and tactile senses operated 
together. 

This device of sand-paper letters is a plan used by the 
woman physician and educator, Dr. Maria Montessori of 
Rome, Italy. 

With the geometrical mats, I also taught narrow, wide, 
long, short, thick and thin. 

The spectrum I taught differently this year and secured 
the spectrum from each of the class in one and a half minutes. 
There were no mistakes at all. 

This was the way I presented the spectrum. Taking 
up “red” from a mass of colored mats, I said, “Listen. 
This is red.” I pronounced very distinctly in a per- 
fectly quiet room. Again I said, “This is red,” making the 
word “red,’’ louder than the others. 

“Select ‘red,’” Isaid. They picked upred. All through 
the spectrum, I proceeded in this way. ‘Select red, as 
many as you can find. Place them in a pile, in a circle, 
etc.” We learned two colors a day; three days for learning 
six normal colors. 

The fourth color day I said, “Put red at top of desk, 
then orange, then yellow, green, blue, violet.” We said 
them over and over in this arrangement, each pupil 
touching the color as named. 

After this had taken four minutes of our time, I picked 
up yellow. “Find this.” They found it and instantly 
said “yellow.” 

I heard mistakes from but two children, one boy and one 
girl. You understand each pupil said the spectrum alone 
before the end of the lesson. 

Telling the class to make as many spectrums as they 
could, I went to the little girl first. She is very cross-eyed 
and the sixth of seven children. These points were of 
interest to me. She called correctly four of the colors. 
But she would look at and touch blue and call it yellow, 
and vice-versa. This was a rock for me to remove. I 
didn’t know just how, and I did not wish to make a mistake. 

_ Picking up blue, I said, “Blue” very distinctly. She 
listened, looked, and then taking the oblong blue mat from 
my hand, she said, “ pretty yellow.” 

I picked up a “yellow” circular mat and said, “pretty 
yellow.” She smiled and said, “Yes, pretty blue.” Now I 
didn’t know where I was at, as the boys say. 

I tried again. Touching my blue dress, I said, “What 
color, dear?” She answered, “I like you in a yellow 
dress.” I said, “This is my blue dress.” You pick me up 
a blue mat to look like my biue dress. I awaited in a breath- 
less manner, till she touched two yellows and absolutely 
settled on a blue square mat. 

You notice she selected a blue which was correct and she 
even went a step farther and gave me a different shaped 
mat from the circle and oblong’we had been fingering. But 
she was proficient in the outlines and knew them well. 
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Each day for a week, I went over almost in the same way 
this blue-yellow scheme with her at odd moments, and now 
she knows the spectrum and can arrange it with papers or 
dry goods or ribbons. 

The other case of the boy was a child from very bright, 
well-educated parents. I had no such difficulty with him 
as with the little girl. He confused orange and blue. 

By a few earnest appeals by means of color and voice 
he secured the key to colors. Now if I give them a box of 
colors and say, “a spectrum please,” each one in the 
class can have it ready in a minute and a half. Many have 
it ready in less time. I give the time of the slowest in 
movement. 

To facilitate splendid motor-action in young pupils, 
try frequent blackboard work. 

My boards are cleaned five times each session. I never 
allow a pupil to use a chalky looking board. I give him a 
clean board, he must like to give me a clean lesson, well 
arranged. 

Here is another device to secure attention. Try singing, 
“See the neat little clock.” Don’t do as a few teachers 
do, set the class to singing and then do something at desk 
or elsewhere. But watch the singing progress. 

In that story the children clap hands when they say the 
numbers that represent the time of day. When singing 
numbers, frequently pupils slow in co-ordination of the 
senses will be clapping their hands after the numbers have 
been sung. If absolute regularity in this kind of attention 
can be secured, the pupils have gained in power more than 
can be estimated. 

Politeness of teacher and pupils denotes efficiency in the 
school-room. Pupils will easily imitate older people, but 
more especially the teacher. If the leader does not forget 
or neglect to say “thank you,” or “if you please,” in time 
the class will imitate. 

Teach pupils to open the door at a knock and smilingly 
say, “Come in, please,” and let another pupil offer a chair 
and say, “Will you be seated?” All these acts give in- 
dependence of action and a certain habit of graciousness. 

Whenever I desire a chair moved to another part of the 
room, I ask some timid child to please remove it quietly. 
After it is moved I say, “Thank you, John, you did it very 
quietly.” This causes some one else to do it in the same 
way at another opportunity. 

Pupils can be taught to pass a pencil or a pointer or an 
open book in just the right way. But be sure to make a 
remark aloud when these acts are done well. 

Birthday parties add to general air of politeness. 

Upon each child’s birthday, the mother sends some simple 
thing for the children to eat. It may be a chocolate cracker, 
a piece of fruit, a popcorn ball, a nabisco, or a sandwich. 
Sometimes we even have brick ice cream and lady fingers 
served by a man dressed in white duck costume. This 
elaborate display I discourage, as the act of entertaining 
can be inculcated with simple things as well. A tin plate 
punched with holes, holds the required number of candles 
onthe front desk. The birthday laddie or lassie is permitted 
to occupy this seat on this occasion. Here is wherejthe 
one who usually sits there can show how to be kind and 
courteous. He goes to the hostess or host of the day and 
leads that one to his seat. 

The host now selects two assistants. These three pass 
paper napkins to each. They carry a tray of the goodies 
and hold it in front of the pupil. The pupil takes off his 
portion, says, “thank you,” and lays it upon the paper 
napkins on the desk. Not a crumb is touched till later. 

I am served last as I am busy, but if I were to visit their 
home, they would serve me first. When all is passed, I 
draw my chair close to pupils’ desk, light the candles, and 
with the honor pupil standing within the circle of my arm, 
we all sing a beautiful little birthday song filled with fine 
wishes for the little person whose birthday is being cele- 
brated. 4 

Then we eat quietly, no crumbs on floor, break food into 
pieces just large enough to place in mouth, etc. 

I tell a story, a mew one, on birthdays, They eat and 
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listen. Then after that I eat and we finish by singing the 
last verse of the song. Children will never forget this 
kind of lesson learned in this manner and how much they 
enjoy each one! 

This year I have noticed a new kind of interest in clay, 
due, I think, to the better control of fingers learned by the 
preliminary lessons of writing. All pupils work easily, 
and use only the fingers. I examine the palms during 
the  iggane- process and keep right with them while they 
work. 

The growth of branches and leaves is better produced 
in the drawings after the branches and leaves have been 
modeled in clay as there they feel and see the growth. 

In teaching songs, I repeat the entire story told by the 
words of the song. They now have pictures in mind of the 
song’s story. 

I say line by line. They repeat in same way. Next, I 
hum the tune twice. They then hum it with me. (This 
excites control of voice in a fine way.) Later we sing 
the words very softly. Then we sing the song as it should 
be sung. 

Co-ordination of the muscles is secured, also, by that 
old, old song, “Roll your hands.” You recall how the hands 
must first be rolled slowly and in the second verse, the 
hands are rolled very rapidly. All this tends to excellent 
discipline of the pupil by the pupil. 

Have you ever tried having two pupils come to you while 
the others are having a “rest period” or “silence”? And 
these two go in opposite directions all around the room 
in the quietest manner possible? You will find a quieter 
group of little folks after each pupil has demonstrated his 
or her ability to do things well and without noise. 

The discipline thus caused, not taught, will cling to 
= through a life-time because it is of themselves 
alone. 


History Teaching Through 
Stories 


LouisE M. WADE BARNES 


All right use of life, and the one secret of life 
Is to pave ways for the firmer footing of those who succeed us. 
— George Meredith 


The work in history in the primary and intermediate 
grades should consist largely in oral presentations, by the 
teacher, of facts and incidents which will form a basis of 
intelligent interest and study later on. These stories will 
also furnish good moral lessons, and, by means of the con- 
versations and questions arising, will develop ability to 
reason. 4 
History stories may be given to pupils in several ways: 
(1) At first, and to some extent later, they should be told 
orally by the teacher. (2) Some stories will be read by 
pupils in the reading class. (3) If the teacher has but 
one copy of a history story book it may be used for sight 
reading in either the history, reading or language. class. 
(4) The pupils may read, and tell to the class, history 
stories from books in the library. 

In telling a story strive for lively presentation, adapting 
voice, face and gestures to that end. In preparing the 
story, the teacher should read several accounts and select 
the facts adapted to the class. Then outline the facts in a 
logical way. Use illustrations from books, Perry pictures, 
and also make sketch maps on the blackboard. In the 
intermediate grades the pupils should assist in outlining 
the story. 

The most valuable feature of this work is the re-telling 
or oral reproduction. Insist upon good language; but 
not upon exact agreement of different pupils’ stories in all 
details. 

Avoid interrupting a pupil who is telling a story, except 
to quietly correct the language. Encourage originality 
in pupils’ ideas and expression. 

The following topics are given as suggestions which may 
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be used in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades as well as easily 
adapted to the use of oral story telling in the primary 
grades. 

INDIAN LIFE 


Purpose (1) To present material corresponding to 
the child’s natural interests, as a basis for language work. 
(2) To help pupils to understand their own times and 
surroundings by contrast with primitive conditions. (3) 
To help pupils to begin to grasp the idea of progress from 
low and crude methods of living to the more advanced 
stages. 

References: Starr, American Indians, Chap. I-XVI. 
(Omit Indians of Mexico and of southwestern United States.) 
Judd, Wigwam Stories. Husted, Stories of Indian chil- 
dren. Holbrook, Hiawatha Primer. Chase, Children of 
the Wigwam. 

Topics: The Indian home, wigwam: how made, size, 
material, comfort. The papoose: how cared for. In- 
dian boys and girls: games, what they were taught. 
The squaw: appearance, duties at home and in the field. 
Indian farming: clearing the land, crops raised, methods 
used. The warrior: appearance, decorations, tomahawk, 
war dance. The hunt: bow and arrows, spear, traps. 
The feast. Wampum, pottery, canoe, moccasins, Indian 
religion. Some Indian legends. The Story of Hiawatha. 

Construction work: Drawing, cutting and making ‘wig- 
wams, bow and arrows, canoe, figures of warrior, baskets, 
pottery, mats, etc. 

Make a collection of Indian relics. Further material 
on primitive life can be found in: Snedden, Dorcas. 
Dopp, Early Cave Men; Tree Dwellers. 


NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS 
These days should be utilized to further interest and 


" knowledge of historical facts. 


Purpose (1) To make use of child’s home interests 
as a basis for school work. (2) To assist children in 
participation of national events—the first step in pa- 
triotism. (3) To help them to appreciate the nation’s 
life story. (4) To impress lessons of usefulness and 
gratitude. 


1 Thanksgiving The story of the Pilgrims. 

References Drake, Plymouth Rock. Wilson, History 
Reader. Moore, Pilgrims and Puritans. Pratt, America’s 
Story. I. Chap. VIII. Wiggin and Smith, The Story Hour. 

Topics The voyage of the Mayflower, a small sail vessel, 
one hundred people on board, a stormy ocean. Who they 
were, why they came to America. (Are we required to go 
to church? How do people cross the ocean now? How 
long does it take? Show pictures of Mayflower and of 
modern steamship.) 

Exploration of Cape Cod, adventures, a good place lo- 
cated, why suitable. Landing and building of homes, dress 
of Pilgrims, difficulty in getting food, sickness and death 
Stories of Samoset, Squanto, Massasoit, Miles Standish, 
Governor Bradford, John Alden and Priscilla. The first 
summer and the first Thanksgiving. What kind of people 
were the Pilgrims? 

Construction work Drawing, cutting, and making log 
house, figures in costume, guns, etc. Boys may build a 
log house and the girls dress dolls in Pilgrim costume. 


2 Christmas The story of the Christ Child. 

References: Baldwin, Old Stories of the East. Mason, 
A Quiet King. Guerber, Story of the Chosen People. 
Herbst, Tales and Customs of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Heerman, Stories from the Hebrew. 

Topics In preparing for the Christmas celebration and 
the story of the Christ Child, several stories of the Hebrew 
heroes may be told. Abraham’s wanderings, Abraham and 
Isaac, Jacob and Esau. Joseph’s life. Moses and the 
Children of Israel. Saul, David. The pastoral life of the 
ancient Hebrews, the great cities, pyramids and temples 
of Egypt, the customs that differ from ours. Use Madonna 
pictures and all other good pictures available. 
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3 Lincoln’s Birthday 

References: Putnam, Children’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Baldwin, Four Great Americans. Eggleston, First 
Book in American History. Brooks, Historical Americans. 
Blaisdell, Stories of the Civil War, pp. 54-61. Anecdotes 
of Lincoln. Andrews, The Perfect Tribute. 

Topics: Lincoln’s first home. The story of his grand- 
father. How his father moved the family to Indiana. 
The three-sided shelter and the log-cabin. Abe’s mother. 
His work, education, reading. Incidents of his boyhood 
and young manhood. The trip to New Orleans. The 
journey to Illinois. Studying to be a lawyer. Made 
President, his appearance. The great war. His death 
and character. The great work of Lincoln in saving the 
Union and abolishing slavery. 

Construction work: Log cabin, raft, flat-boat. 


4 Washington’s Birthday 

References: Baldwin, Four Great Americans. Eggle- 
ston, First Book. Wiggin and Smith, Story Hour. Pratt. 
America’s Story. I., pp. 108-115. Brooks, Historical 
Americans. 

Topics: Washington’s boyhood home, the large planta- 
tion, crops, house (compare Lincoln’s boyhood surround- 
ings). Stories of his boyhood schooling, plan of going to 
sea. Surveyor, life in the woods. His brother’s death. 
Mount Vernon. Thewar with England. Made President. 
The great work of Washington in helping to gain independ- 
ence and to start a good government. 

Construction work: Drawing, cutting and making flag, 
three-cornered hat, figures of soldiers, tent, gun, etc. 


5 Memorial Day 

Associate this day with the memory of Lincoln. The 
story of the Civil War may be grouped about the life of 
Grant. 

References: Pratt, 
Brooks, Historical Americans. 
Patriots. 

Topics: Grant’s boyhood, education at West Point. 
The dispute about slavery. Meaning of secession. Lin- 
coln’s call for troops. The army, flag, guns, swords, 
cannon, knapsacks, etc. The soldier’s life, food, tents, 
suffering, wounds and death. Great generals: Grant, 
Sherman, Lee. The end of the war. Meaning of Memorial 
Day. What great work did Grant and the soldiers do for 
our country? Show the horrors of war and the necessity 
for all good people to strive to prevent war in the future. 


America’s Story. I, pp. 121-132. 
Burton, Four American 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. — Longfellow 
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The Story Hour 


ANNA MAE BRADY 


N selecting a story for primary grades, several [things 

are to be considered: (1) It must be childlike. 

(2) It must appeal to the imagination, for the children 

deal naturally with supernatural people and things. 

(3) It must contain incidents following in a logical order. 

(4) It must deal out justice — good rewarded — evil 
punished. 

The reason so many story-tellers fail in their interpretation 
lies in the fact that they are unable to enter into the lives 
of their audience. They cannot put themselves in the child’s 
place, appreciate his feelings or tell the story as he would 
tell it. 

It has been said that story telling is not the art of the 
footlights, but of the fireside. If this is true we must de- 
pend upon our voice and upon our bodily poise rather than 
upon our gestures for the effect. 

It is customary to take one story a week. The first day 
the teacher tells it; the second day she tells it with the 
aid of the. children. The third day some child tells it; 
the fourth day they dramatize it. The fifth day the chil- 
dren are allowed to choose a story from their repertoire 
either to be told or dramatized. 

Below I am giving a list of the thirty-six best stories 
I know for primary grades, arranged as I tell them. From 
the list I choose ten of these stories. Some are chosen 
because of the beauty of their language; some to emphasize a 
a moral truth; another may be chosen because that par- 
ticular group of children love to hear it told. These ten 
stories are repeated often during the year, for I want to feel 
that every child under ‘my supervision’ knows and loves 
the ten best stories I am able to give him. 


SEPTEMBER 
The Gingerbread Boy Stories to Tell to Children. 
The Old Woman and the Sixpence Mother Goose. 
Epaminondas and His Auntie Stories to Tell to Children. 
Why the Sea is Salt How to Tell Stories to Children. 


OcTOBER 
The Anxious Leaf Autumn Plan Book. 
The Golden Touch Grimm. 
The Elves and the Shoemaker Stories to Tell to Children. 
A Hallowe’en Story Tell It Again Stories. 


NOVEMBER 


Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their Leaves 
Stories to Children. 


How to Tell 
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Pancake Tales from Field. 
Story of the Pilgrims Adapted. 
Littie Jack Roll-a-round Stories to Tell to Children. 


DECEMBER 
The Little Fir Tree Stories to Tell to Children. 
Why the Chimes Rang Why the Chimes Rang. 
The First Christmas Bible. 
Christmas Legend Tell It Again Stories. 


JANUARY 
Raggylug How to Tell Stories to Children. 
The Musicians of Bremen Grimm. 
Why the Bear is Stumpy-Tailed Holbrook. 
The Snow Image Hawthorne. 


FEBRUARY 
How Little Cedric became a Knight In Story Land. 
King Arthur and the Sword Tell it Again Stories. 
Bell of Atri Tell It Again Stories. 
Siegfried and Brunhilde Wagner Opera Stories. 


MARCH 
Why the Willows are called Pussy Willows Spring Plan 
Book. 
Why the Robin has a Red Breast All the Year Round. 
Little Half Chick Stories to Tell to Children. 
The Pea Blossom Andersen. 


APRIL 
The Boy Who Discovered Spring Why the Chimes Rang. 
Legend of the Dandelion All the Year Round. 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp Arabian Nights. 
The Ugly Duckling Andersen. 


May 
The Foolish Weather Vane All the Year Round. 
King of the Golden River Ruskin. 
The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean Grimm. 
Snow White and Rose Red Grimm. 





Literature in the Grades 


ALDEN Hewitt 


HEN children come to us from the first grade or 

\ \ / kindergarten, the glamour of fairyland hangs over 

them like a veil. Their quick imaginations see 

elves and sprites, witches and fays at the slightest 

suggestion. Too many fairy tales are bad, but why, oh 

why, do we of the intermediate grades not grasp the op- 

portunity offered and acquaint our small pupils with some 

of the most charming of fays: Puck, Ariel, Titania, as 
celebrated in Shakespeare’s lyrics? 

No, I don’t believe in “crowding children,” but when the 

music is like the beat of fairy feet and the words quite as 
simple as those in many poems taught in the lower grades, 
may we not implant a love for at least part of the greatest 
poet’s work. 
* These poems may be dramatized and memorized, while 
“fairy dances” make the best of physical culture exercises, 
teaching the children rhythm of motion and lightness. 
Don’t any of your pupils need to learn quick and light 
movements? 

Let us take the most charming of Ariel’s songs: 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back do I fly, 
After — merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under "the Sicenean that hangs on the bough. 


Ariel is the fairies’ messenger; he is the very happiest 
of all fays and from the time the flowers come to the very 
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end of summer he is busy. This is the song he sang one 
day when he was very happy. 

Who can tell me what bees get from flowers? 

Ans. They get honey. 

Have any of you ever sucked the honey from the colum- 
bine or the nasturtium? It’s sweet and good, isn’t it? 

What flowers grow in the marshes in the spring? Do 
any of you know another name for cowslips? 

Ans. Marsh marigolds. 

Yes, and we used to call them “fairy gold.” 

How many of you have seen an owl? When do they be- 
gin to fly about? 

Ans. I’ve seen them at night, just after the sun’s gone 
down. 

What do we call that time? 

Ans. We call it twilight. 

Who can tell me when the trees have blossoms? 

Ans. Apple trees and plum trees blossom in the spring. 

Teacher So they do. Many other trees have blossoms 
in the spring too. Now let us read the song that Ariel 
sang one day, when he was very happy. 

We will all look at the board and Helen may read it 
aloud. 

Now, who can tell me what season it was, when Ariel 
sang? 

How do you know it was spring, Jessie? 

Because it speaks of the “blossom that hangs on the 
bough.” 

Good. What did Ariel eat? 

He ate honey, because it says that he sucked where the 
bees did and bees get the honey from flowers. 

Where does Ariel say he slept? 

In a cowslip. I know when he slept too. Do you, 
John? Tell us. 

At twilight — you said owls flew then and then he got 
up and rode on a bat. I guess he went to the’fairy dance. 

Well done. Who can tell us how we know that Ariel 
was happy? 

He says, “he'll live merrily” — that means happily. 

Now, Frances, we will listen while you read the songonce 
more, just as “merrily” as you can. 

Do you like Ariel? I know another fairy song ‘Would 
you like to learn that some time, soon? 


Farry SONG 
Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander every "where, 
And I serve the fairy queen; 
To dew her orbs upon the green: 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be: 
In their gold coats, spots you see: 
Those are rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their savors: 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Words to explain: dale, briar, pale, flood, orbs, pane, 
savors. 

When fairies dance, they say, they always dancetin a circle. 
Orb means circle here. You may read the first®five lines, 
Harold. 

Where did this fairy go? Yes, everywhere. 

Read the next line, John. What did this fairy do? 

Ans. He served the fairy queen. 

What did he do for her? (This may be too much for 
an unimaginative class). Have any of you walked in the 
grass on a summer evening? Do you remember how wet 
your shoes were afterward? This song says that the fairy’s 
work was to scatter dew on the fairy orbs. What does 
that word mean? 

Well done — and where are the fairy circles? 

Ans. It says “on the green” Where’s the “green”? 

What thing is green in the summer — some thing we 
walk on? 

Good — then his work was to scatter dew over the grass 
where the fairies danced. 
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else took care of.’” 





We said that “pensioner meant a person whom some one 


Who takes care of the cowslips? 

Ans. The fairy queen. 

How does she show that they belong to her? 

Ans. By the red spots. The fairy says they are rubies. 
What is the fairy going to do? 

Ans. He’s going to get some dew drops and put one 
on each cowslip. 

How many have seen dewdrops on the flowers? Perhaps 
the fairy hung pearls in their ears, too. Now let us memo- 
rize our fairy song. 

When the physical culture period comes, the children 
may all do the simple “point side, back, run forward one, 
two, three” step, turning it into a “fairy dance,” by putting 
hands on hips at “point side,” opening arms wide at “point 
back” and then replacing on hips at the “one, two, three,” 
or a more elaborate bit of work may be done by a few — the 
rest standing beside their seats and swaying back and forth 
to the rhythm of the music. The chosen few come to the 
front of the dance. 

Let them come forward with the “one, two, three”’ step 
till the circle is formed. Then go around the circle once 
with the same step. Stop and face partners (this requires 
that an even number of children be chosen). 

One raises outside arm, the one facing raises inside arm, 
join hands about shoulder height and hop in circle once, 
reverse, and repeat. Circle joins hands, moves forward 
with “one, two, three” step to centre, returns to place 
in circle without dropping hands and-then children return 
to seats. 

The dramatization may be worked out by the children 
themselves, aided by such questions as: “Whom do you 
suppose the fairy was talking to?” 

What do you suppose he was doing when he met the 
airy? 

What was he going to gather? Where was he going to 
put the dewdrops? 

Do you suppose he danced on the “fairy orb” when he 
was done? Would some of you like to be cowslips which 
grow round the fairy ring? 





Primary Studies in raeesy 
ANNA WILDMAN 


The Sandman* 


The rosy clouds float overhead, 
The sun is going down; 
And now the sandman’s gentle tread 
Comes stealing through the town. 
“White sand, white sand,” he softly cries, 
And as he shakes his hand, 
Straightway there lies on babies’ eyes 
His gift of shining sand. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the 
town. 


From sunny beaches far away — 
Yes, in another land — 
He gathers up at break of day 
His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote, 
No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 
Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the 
town. 


He smiles to see the eyelids close 
Above the ha py eyes, 

And every child right well he knows — 
Oh, he is very wise! 

~~ it, as — oh age — the land, 


His oa ed they dull gray sand 
To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue” eyes, ray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the 
the town. 
(*Reprinted from “The .” edited w 
SS by Lind permits of ae dite 


and Nora 
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So when you hear the sandman’s song 
Sound through the twilight sweet, 
Be sure you do not keep him long 
A-waiting on the street. 
Lie softly down, dear little head, 
Rest quiet, busy hands, 
Till by your bed when good-night’s said, 
He strews the shining sands. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes through the 
town. 
— Margaret Vandegrift 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


When bedtime comes for little people, how do their eyes 
feel? What do they do to them? Does not the rubbing 
of the tired eyes explain the nursery superstition of the 
coming of the sandman? 

Has any one ever seen the sandman? If you were to see 
him, how would you expect him to look? 

Describe him as well as you can. 

In what kind of country does the mysterious little man 
have his dwelling place? Write a short composition about 
The Home of the Sandman. Imagine that you pay him a 
visit and that he takes you with him when he goes in his 
little boat to the sunny beaches of shining sand. Tell or 
write about your visit. 

How do the little eyes feel when babies cry? Can you, 
then, explain the “dull gray sand”? 

How many lines are in each stanza of this poem? How 
many syllables are in each line? In poetry the lines are 
divided into measures called feet. In this poem each foot 
is made up of two syllables, the second accented more than 
the first; thus: 


The ro’|sy clouds’| float o’|ver head’, 
The sun’! is go’ling down.’ 


How are the last two lines of each stanza different from 
the others? Point out the rhymes in each stanza. Can 
you give two reasons why the last line is particularly pleas- 
ing? Lines repeated at the close of each stanza form what 
is called a refrain. Here they make the poem seem more 
truly a lullaby. 

When you hear the words, “as shuts the rose,” what do 
you see? Describe some baby or very small child of your 
acquaintance and make up a little story about its bedtime. 

Simplicity, daintiness, tenderness — these are the princi- 
pal characteristics of this pretty good-night poem. It seems 
well worthy a place among the poetic treasures of child- 
hood. 





The Boastful Snowdrop 
Mary ELLERTON 


“T’m not afraid of winter, 
I’m not afraid of cold! 
I’m going to be the first, you see, 
To peep up through the mold!” 
Thus spake a boastful snowdrop, 
And straightway made her way 
Through moss, and roots, and tiny shoots, 
Up to the light of day. 
But when she glanced about her — 
Could scarce believe her eyes — 
Both far and wide, on every side, 
She saw to her surprise, 
A hundred other snowdrops 
Had braved the early spring, 
A hundred other snowdrops 
Had done the selfsame thing! 


The boastful little snowdrop 
A lesson learned that hour; 

She hung her head, and now, ’tis said, 
She’s quite a modest flower. 
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Colonial Days” 


MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 
(Book rights reserved) 
O story is more enjoyed by children, especially in 
N the lower grades, than that of the Pilgrims. But 
the story following these interesting people, from 
England to Holland and from Holland across the 
great”ocean to our own shores, should not end there. The 
daily}life of these early settlers in the wilderness was no 
less heroic than their voyage to the unknown land. 

The rude log huts, with oiled paper, instead of glass, 
for windows; the great brick or stone fire-places, the rough 
furniture, the quaint garments these people wore; in fact, 
every detail of their customs and manner of living, pos- 
sesses an interest to the American child, rivaling that of 
the most interesting story book. 

The attempt on the part of the children to represent, even 
in a crude way, the scenes in the lives of the people they are 
studying, will awaken in their minds an interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the manner of living in the early days. 

Mara Pratt’s little book, “Stories of Colonial Children,”’ 
was told, one story at a time to the children, these stories 
forming a basis for their Geography, History and Language 
lessons. Even the little ones in Grade I enjoyed these 
stories and would ask for certain ones over and over. 
Other delightful stories of these brave and fearless people 
were read and told until the children seemed to be actually 
living in those times. Instead of using the sand-board. 
as had been done many times previous in representing 
scenes in the lives of people of different nations, the teacher 
decided to furnish a room in Colonial style. The kitchen 
being the room most in use in those early days, was the 
one chosen. : 

This kitchen was made by the pupils of the Manual 
Training Department at the Grammar School. It was a 
low box, with only three sides and no top, measuring 30” 
long, 24” wide and 12”high, on either side a hole 6 x 5’ was 
cut for windows. Thin rice paper marked off in squares 
with brown crayon was pasted over these window openings. 

Then with the crayon, lines about 13” apart were drawn 
on all three sides and the floor of the kitchen to resemble 
boards. 

The first thing needed in this miniature kitchen was a 

@For patterns see page 134. 
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fire-place. This was constructed by two boys, from dark 
red cardboard, on which lines were drawn with white 
crayon to represent bricks. 

When pasted and put in place at one side of the kitchen 
it looked very real, a hook was put into the cardboard and 
on this was hung a small kettle very much like the ones 
used in “ye olden times.” 

Andirons made from cardboard were put in place, small 
twigs cut the right length were placed ready for the fire 
to be lighted. 

While the fireplace was being constructed by the two 
boys, the other children were kept busy coloring and cutting 
out hektographed pictures of dishes, candle-sticks, guns, 
bellows, warming pans, etc; these were put aside to be 
used later. 

Then a table, three chairs, a baby’s cradle, small old- 
fashioned stool, grandfather’s clock, and dish closet 
were all constructed from brown construction paper; this 
gave each child something to do, as each piece of furniture 
was constructed by two or more children. 

When the furniture was made the children were allowed 
to place it in the kitchen, the china closet was fastened 
to the wall with thumb-tacks, and then the dishes pasted in 
place on the shelves. 

The warming pan and bellows were hung by the fireplace, 
candle-sticks were placed on top, one gun was hung over it 
and another stood upright by the clock, small dishes, which 
the children had brought, were set on the table. 

A tiny celluloid doll dressed in long, white night-gown and 
tiny cap occupied the cradle, which had previously been 
made comfortable with soft cotton. 

The children thought she looked very sweet, and to 
them, with their vivid imagination, she was a doll no longer, 
but a darling baby to be cared for and guarded. 

For when the teacher opened the window nearest the 
kitchen one little girl begged her to close it again, as baby 
might take cold. 

The little colonial dame with her white kerchief and cap, 
holding in her hand her knitting, pleased the children very 
much, and they surely felt less responsibility in the care of 
the baby, since its mother was there to look after its needs. 

A miniature spinning-wheel brought from the teacher’s 
home added the finishing touch to the kitchen. 

The teacher found this work on colonial days and ways 
had been the most interesting she had yet attempted. 
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It certainly broyght the children to a realizing sense of 
what our forefathers endured to make our country what 
it is. 

Booxs USED 


Teacher's Reading 
“Child Life in Colonial Days” — Alice Morse Earle. 
“Home Life in Colonial Days” — Alice Morse Earle. 
“Colonial Days and Ways” — Helen E. Smith. 


Stories read and told to the Children 

“Stories of Colonial Children” — Mura Pratt. 

“Colonial Stories” — Retold from St. Nicholas. 

“History Readers for Elementary Schools” —- L. L. W. 
Wilson. 

“A Little Girl of Long Ago” — Alice Allen — found in 
Prrmary Epucation, November, 1910. 

“A Brave Girl” — found in Primary Plans, February, 
1911. 





.Primary History with 
Sand- Table 


MurIEL WIGTON 


Aim — To impress such facts in the life of George Wash- 
ington as second or third grade pupils are expected to 
remember and be interested in. 

Method — Construction of historic places by the chil- 
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dren themseives as far-as possible, with the help of pictures, 


the teacher telling the narrative; nature material to be 
used as far as possible. 

Lesson I Construct Potomac River and Allegheny 
Mountains, cotton for snow, real trees, rock for quarries. 

Lesson II Build Early Home with rear porch on river 
bank; little school-house near, rail fences. Material — 
wooden sticks, cardboard roofs. Narrative — Incidents 
of childhood, school-life, pony, Uncle Ben, playmate Lee, 
desire to’ go to sea, shooting with bow and arrow, break- 
ing the colt. 

Lesson III — Construct surveyor’s instrument. 

Narrative — Camp life in mountains; Indian and wild 
neighbors; discuss need for surveying. . 

Lesson IV— Mount Vernon. Material — White card- 
board was used, but explanations were made of the build- 
ing of the real Mount Vernon, appearance and location 
as much as possible like the real; negroes’ quarters in rear 
built of wooden sticks; fields laid out for potatoes and to- 
bacco; well and well sweep of sticks, branches and round 
wooden boxes. Narrative — Marriage, description of slave- 
owning planter’s life, favorite horse, commander of army, 
success as leader. 

Lesson V— Picture of White House on blackboard. 
Narrative — Short description of life as president. 

Lesson VI— Children tell story suggested by com- 
pleted table. 

Children are encouraged to make outside of school 
anything mentioned in narrative which they would like 
to have placed in the sand-table. 





George Washington 


SusAN M. KANE 


First boy 
Washington was brave. 
Eight years with sword and gun, 
He fought to save our country, 
And liberty was won. 
Second boy 
Washington was wise. 
Eight years with wisdom great, 
As president, he guided 
Our weak young Ship of State. - 
Third boy 
Washington was true 
To country, home and friend. 


His lips spoke no false word; 
On him could all depend. 


Fourth boy 
Washington was kind 
To soldier, friend and foe. 
His loving words and loving deea, 
Are things I’m glad to know. 


All 
Washington we love, 
The man strong, brave and true. 
We want to like him be. 
Let’s try. I will. Will you? 
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Phonetics in the Classroom 
Emma SYLVESTER, Principal, P. S. 35, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Y phonetics, we mean a knowledge of the correct 
B positions and adjustments of the speech organs in 
producing speech. 

The mechanism of speech, if so it may be called, 
consists of the central nervous system on the one hand, 
and of the so-called speech organs on the other. The re- 
spiratory system should, however, be considered as part 
of the peripheral mechanism of speech. The lungs con- 
tribute force and intensity; the larynx, timbre and pitch, 
i.e., sound quality; the mouth parts, form, precision and 
clearness of utterance — in other words, enunciation. 

Defective speech may be due to several causes: 

(a) Structural defects of speech organs, as cleft palate, 
defective teeth, and other malformations; 

(b) Functional defects, due (1) to lack of proper co- 
ordination as in stuttering, or (2) to improper adjustments 
of speech organs. 

(c) Formal defects due to defective hearing, careless- 
ness, or to incorrect models. 

Structural defects need the attention of the surgeon if 
they are to be remedied at all; functional and formal 
defects may be cured, or at least greatly improved, by care- 
ful and systematic exercises of the right sort. 

Correct breathing is fundamental. Physicians declare 
that few persons breathe deeply enough, and that weakness 
of voice is often due to lack of sufficient air supply in 
the lungs. In ordinary breathing, the diaphragm becomes 
flattened, and the ribs expanded by muscular contraction 
in the process of inhalation; as a result, the lungs have 
more room and air is drawn into them. In the process 
of exhalation, the diaphragm and ribs revert to their 
normal positions, and the space occupied by the lungs is 
reduced in size; as a result, the air is forced out, after 
having undergone certain chemical changes. It will be 
noted from the above, that the process of exhalation calls 
for no muscular action and hence is better suited to the 
production of speech. Voice, indeed, has been called the 
“vocal emission of breath,” for in speaking, the breath 
passes almost entirely through the mouth. 

The vibration of the vocal cords may be felt in several 


ways. 
tt) Place hand lightly on top of head, and sound in 
succession, f, v; or s, z; or th, th. The vibration is 
readily noted when sounding the second of each series. 
& Close ears with fingers and repeat sounds as above. 
3) Sounding letters as above, with fingers placed lightly 
on throat. 
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EDUCATION 


The first step, then, is to learn to breathe deeply; next, 
we must endeavor to secure correct articulation and enun- 
ciation by learning the proper adjustment of the vocal 
organs, which convert breath into sound and voice. 

The voice formed as the result of the vibration of the 
cords in the larynx, is modulated into the different vowel 
and consonant sounds by the different positions and adjust- 
ments assumed by the various organs of the speech mechan- 
ism — mouth, teeth, tongue, lips, palate. 

The teacher must, when necessary, call attention to the 
sound-forms, because failure to note exactly the character 
of a sound to be imitated is the cause of much of our poor 
and faulty speech. 

The eye must be called in to assist — attention must be 
directed to the visible side of speech. In other words, the 
child should both hear and see the teacher speak. When 
the pupil has imitated the teacher, the learner’s attention 
should be directed to the sounds he has produced — he 
should study them through the eye — by means of mirror — 
as well as through the ear. 


EXERCISES FOR BREATH CONTROL 


1 Blowing real or imaginary feathers or papers about. 
The very act of blowing throws the air in the lungs into 
the larynx with an utter lack of any sort of tension or 
strain. The child is not conscious that he is, in a measure, 
exercising control over his breath. 

2 Inhale slowly, exhale, whispering “hush,” and pro- 
longing the sound of sh. 

3 Inhale slowly; exhale, with sound of f, and blowing. 

4 Inhale slowly, counting “one, two, three”; at same 
time, raise arms sideways to shoulder level; exhale, 
while lowering arms to sides. 

5 As in “4” above; hold breath, “one, two, three”; 
exhale. 

6 As in 4, but raise arms forward as high as possible. 

7 As in 4, but raise arms slowly sideways, till back .of 
hands touch over head. 

8 Inhale to counts; exhale to counts. 

9 Inhale to counts, hold breath to counts; exhale to 
counts. 

10 Exhaling with vocalized breath— using singing 
tone, on pitch of pe (fourth space, treble). 

The vowel sounds 66, a, 4, €, should be sung softly: they 
may be used separately, or in combination — 66-a-a-é. 
Humming with m, n, or ng may also be used. 

The vowels, whispered, spoken softly, and sung, with 
correct breath control, make also for distinct enuncia- 
tion. 


At all times attention should be directed to the shape of 
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the mouth, and the position and adjustments of the various 
organs of speech. 

Exercises in enunciation and pronunciation will readily 
suggest themselves to the teacher. The following were 
taken at random from reading and conversation lessons: 


A big, black-bird 
Blue-bird 
Clean clothing 
Catherine Cole 
Daring deeds 
Dear dolly 
Five fingers 
Fair fight 
Good girls 
Green grass 

’ Little Louise 
Lowlands 
Much more 
Many more 
Most men 


nice, new vest 
Pretty Polly 
Poor Peter 

Red roses 
Sweet songs 
Tick-tock 
Twinkle-twinkle 
This thick cloth 
Very fine wine 
Very wise 

Yes, yes 

Bird’s nests 
This morning 
Yes, sir 


tin — din 
time — dime 
tan — Dam 
ten — din 


meat — neat 
mew — new 
mice — nice 


pat — bat 
pet — bet 
pit — bit 
pot — bottle 
put — but 


fine — wine 
fat — vat 
ferry — very 
fain — vain 
fin — win 





Aids in Teaching Reading 
MarGareET E, FLEMING 


It has been said that in the first four grades the pupils 
must learn to read and in the last four they must read to 
learn. Most teachers of the fourth grade find that to do 
their part successfully, some incentive must be offered. The 
best one is to let the pupils see what a key for opening future 
treasures the ability to read is. This can be done through 
the children’s love of stories. 

The following plans have been successfully used in forming 
the connection between “learning to read” and “reading to 
learn.” 

Supplementary Readers being very scarce in our schools, 
an interesting book from the children’s department of the 
Public Library has been borrowed and the pupils are allowed 
to read a paragraph in turn to the rest of the class. Pupils 
who, at the beginning of the term, can scarcely stumble over 
a few words will improve wonderfully under the incentive 
of reading the story to the rest of theirclassmates. They are 
usually all so anxious to find out “what happened next,” that 
the interest never flags until the end is reached. Words 
difficult to pronounce are spelled out by the pupil and any 
one in the class who knows the word pronounces it at once 
so that the thread of the story will not be broken... 

This never fails also to interest pupils in the Public Library 
and has resulted for several years in visits tu that institution 
by detachments of the pupils, attended by the teacher, where 
they are introduced to the shelves of the children’s depart- 
ment and also to some old friends on them. 

Another plan used was to cut the children’s stories from 
Primary Epucation, or some child’s paper, make book covers 
of stiff paper and paste in the top edge lightly, then fold up 
the part that would otherwise extend beyond the edges. Hav- 
ing over forty of these in stock, they are used for silent read- 
ing each pupil having, of course, a different story. 

If any one appears uninterested in his particular one, the 
remark that he may tell his story to the class afterwards will 
stimulate his flagging efforts. While walking around among 
the pupils as they read, unknown words are pronounced and 
explained to them. Each time these books are used a couple 
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of pupils are permitted to tell their story afterwards to the 
whole class. This encourages careful reading. 

The children are also allowed to bring any story books from 
home which they are tired of reading themselves, and these, 
after passing the censorship of the teacher, are placed on the 
children’s shelf in a corner of the room to be used by the other 
children to whom the stories would be new. The reading 
of these is usually granted as a special reward for “getting 
an R,” or as a treat on Friday afternoons. Of course the 
pupils take their own books home at the end of the term. 

Many plans have been used, but these have proved to be 
the best in interesting pupils in reading and in improving 
those who are naturally poor in that subject. 





A Talk on Reading VI : 


The Question of Phonics 


“ “IN the beginning of this work great care must be exer- 
cised in sounding the words for the children. Re- 
member that it is much more difficult to recognize 
words that are sounded out very slowly than it is 

to catch the words that are given with a rapidity that almost 

amounts to pronunciation of the word as a whole. In the 
light of this statement, any teacher will very readily see 
that the first few steps in these introductory games must be 
marked by a moderate degree of speed. At first, combine 
all consonant sounds that blend easily. This applies 
per py to such sounds as ‘cl, cr, pl, pr, spr, spl, bl, 

r,’ and a host of others of a like character. The same 

thing may be done in connection with vowels and single 
final consonants as: ‘at, 4d, An, ab, ét, It, dd, St, iit,’ etc. 
This will simplify many words into two sounds. For illus- 
tration, a word such as the word ‘glad’ can very readily 
be made to fall into the two parts ‘gl’ and ‘ad,’ rather 
than into the four separate sounds of g, l,a andd. Little 
children of primary grades take great delight in discovering 
words sounded to them, providing only that the word is 
easily grasped so that the little listeners are not puzzled 
by the separation, even of a most familiar word into its 
component parts. On the other hand, if the above cau- 
tions be not heeded, it is a common occurrence to find whole 
classes of first grade children, completely at sea in the midst 
of a list of the very simplest and most familiar words in 
their vocabulary, and, worse than this, children of this 
tender age are more than likely, under such circumstances, 
to get the idea that phonics is a hard and hopeless part of 
learning to read. This idea, with the accompanying loss 
of self-confidence, will persist throughout the first two or 
three years of the child’s school life, for psychology and 
practical teaching experience both go to prove that the 
earliest impressions, that is, those made in the course of the 
first two or three weeks of the school year, will linger 
longest in the memory of very young people. 

As the work progresses and the ears of the pupils become 
more and more proficient in hearing the words presented, the 
speed with which the teacher enunciates the sounds may be 
lessened little by little, until the children may have much 
actual practice in recognizing words, sounded as slowly as 
they will eventually sound out new and difficult words for 
themselves. This plan will give a training for the future 
that is absolutely invaluable, for all experienced teachers 
can testify that, in many, many cases, a child is able to 
give the correct sounds of a word — and give them correctly 
and in proper order— and yet, at the same time, he is 
utterly unable to give the word that his sounded consonants 
express. But remember,” the teacher went on, closing 
this phase of the subject with an emphatic admonition, 
“remember that the rate of speed must be varied by slow 
degrees; in fact, it should be varied so slowly that the boys 
and girls are unconscious that you are making their games 
harder day by day. And now for the next one,” and she 
turned again to her open book. 

“This game may be made the source of much enjoyment 
if it be carried on briskly. Begin it by giving a command 
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with the verb sounded out instead of being pronounced as a 
whole. For instance, say, ‘Mary, you mayr tin.’ Sound 
out, the last word as emphatically as if you were really 
giving the command in the normal manner. If this be 
well done, Mary will make haste to obey. Have her carry 
out the command and then repeat your order, always 
substituting the word for the sounded consonants. You 
will find that the children will play this game for a long time 
without any perceptible loss of enjoyment, for the ways in 
which it can be varied are legion. Sometimes, the sounded 
verb may be the only one given, thus using the short one- 
word imperative. Sound out the single word and then 
name a child to carry out the order. Again, sound out 
two or three such sentences and name a proportionate 
number of children to carry out the commands in the exact 
order in which you gave them. In this last case, your 
sentence will run thus: ‘You may r-iin, ji-mp and sk-ip, 
Mary, Joseph and Katie.’ Vary the plan still more by 
giving each child two action sentences as: ‘R-tin and cl-ap, 
George.’ After a few trials at this form of the device, 
increase the number of verbs until the little folks can grasp 
and illustrate the meaning of four, five or six verbs, and do 
this after only one preliminary hearing. 

“ Another very helpful little game has to do with ad- 
jectives. It may begin with the colors and combines with 
the sounding the guessing element that is always such a 
source of unfailing attraction to children. Begin by look- 
ing as mysterious as possible and say, ‘I see something 
réd.’ The response will be unfailing and instantaneous. 
This form of game will provide enjoyment almost as long 
as you care to continue its use. After awhile, bring in the 
element of motor-activity by changing your first command 
into, ‘I see something wh-ite. Bring it,’ or ‘I see something 
bl tie. Touch it.’ When a good degree of proficiency 
rewards the work with this form, make a decided advance, 
by sounding both the adjective and the verb as, ‘I see 
something gr-een. T-ou-chit. As soon as all the colors 
have been utilized, introduce adjectiyes of size and shape 
and then proceed to the commonly used prepositions. 
The last-named form will then be, ‘I see a ball i-n the box. 
Bri-ng it. For diversion, I sometimes add a child’s name 
—sounded out of course — to commands of the form given 
above. This always creates much merriment, for the 
children realize for the first time, that even their own 
names are capable of separation into different sounds, and 
when I say, ‘There is a pointer be-h-ind thedoor. Bring it, 
T-om-my,’ everyone is on the alert to see whether Tommy 
will be caught napping, and especially on his own, very 
familiar name. The work with the prepositions is a most 
helpful step toward learning these words more quickly 
when they are met with in the reading lesson for, being 
neither nouns nor verbs, words of this character convey no 
mind-picture and are consequently very difficult for the 
pupils to make their own. It is in connection with this 
particular game that I always introduce the numeral ad- 
jectives. This is easily done, for if you tell a child to touch 
two leaves and sound out the word two, his attention is 
immediately focussed upon that particular part of the 
sentence, and as a consequence, he will quickly recognize 
the word when he meets it in the future, especially if he 
sounds it for himself. 

“Our next game is one that we generally call our ‘hurry 
game,’ because speed is the prime requisite to success. 
It may be played in two different ways. For the first 
form of it, call a class to the front of the room and have 
them stand facing you at perfect attention. Then go 
around the class very rapidly, looking each child in the eye 
and sounding out a one-word imperative sentence. As 
soon as the child catches the word, he runs quickly to per- 
form the action that corresponds to his own particular 
order, and this done he hastens back to repeat the word 
and listen carefully while the teacher sounds a second one 
for him. This game causes much pleasure and since it 
affords a great deal of vigorous action, it is useful at times 
when the children seem jaded or restless. Another ad- 

ventage is the fact that, in the course of this game, the 
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teacher will soon be able to distinguish between the quick 
pupils and those who are slower in the recognition of words. 
It will take the slow pupils longer to recognize the commands 
given, and while the quicker children hurry off to execute 
their various commissions, the teacher often has a good 
chance to give bits of much needed help. 

“The second form of the ‘hurry game’ is more simple, 
but through its employment a great deal of drill can be 
given in a comparatively short time. Place the children 
before you as directed above and then go rapidly around 
the class, sounding the names of nouns, verbs or adjectives. 
The children should try to recognize and give the word 
sounded with all possible speed. This device, on account 
of the speed required, calls for highly concentrated thinking 
and should only be continued for a few moments at a time. 
Vary it by sounding the names of objects in the room and 
rest the children by having them touch or bring the things 
designated. Since all work of this character aims to lead 
eventually to an absolute independence of the teacher, 
encourage the children to try to pronounce every word 
sounded to them, whether it has been met with before or 
whether it is entirely new. In the second form of. this 
device, it is a good plan to introduce many new words; 
that is, the names of objects not present in the school- 
room. As time goes on; increase the speed if possible, 
and always commend every child who answers very 
promptly. 

“The object in all of these first steps is to aid the little 
folks in learning to recognize sounded words instantly. 
As the ear improves in quickness, it is a good plan to sound 
two or three words in each command, or other sentence, 
given to the boys and girls. Keep increasing the number 
of these sounded words until you can present the entire 
sentence in this manner. When this stage is reached, it is 
possible to give a large amount of drill of this kind, in a 
short time, for every word furnishes a source of training. 

“There are two things to be considered in teaching chil- 
dren to get words by giving their separate sounds. The 
first is the fact that the child must know the sound of each 
vowel and consonant that he meets. The next thing is 
the still more important fact that every pupil must be able 
to recognize the word that he has sounded. It is infinitely 
easier to grasp a word, sounded for you by some one else, 
than it is to get that same word when you sound it yourself. 
In the work of teaching Phonics both of these details are 
to be considered. The games given above are intended to 
quicken the ear, strengthen self-confidence and build up a 
feeling of enjoyment in the phonetic drill. After the chil- 
dren have been interested and respond readily to the de- 
mands made upon them in the pronunciation of sounded 
words, some means must be found to lead little pupils to 
sound words for themselves. This necessitates the use of 
another series of games which may well be introduced at 
this stage of the work.” 
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Lessons 


LiIsETTE F. HENDERSON 


HE work for last month was hard. It takes so 
much time to work out booklets in the lower grades; 
time and patience, but it pays. 

Somehow, the month of February is divided into 
two parts; it should be divided into three, and is in upper 
grades, but in the lower grades there are but two divisions. 
The first one centers around St. Valentine’s Day, the second 
one around Washington’s Birthday, so let’s have our work 
for this month very largely associated with these two days. 

Perhaps you think I pay too much attention to the 
various holidays in considering the drawing work. I was 
talking with a prominent Supervisor of Drawing in one of 
our Middle West states no longer ago than yesterday, and 
she says that, for instance, in December, the policy of her 
work with the schools is to devote the whole time to 
Christmas work. So let’s work for these two days in 
February. 

And now for our stories again. There can easily be 
created a story of Johnny making a valentine and his mother 
receiving it and feeling delighted over it. Divide it into 
two parts; first day, Johnny making the valentine (Johnny 
either standing or sitting at table, and have Johnny large, 
and located NEar center of paper); second day, his mother 
standing in a doorway with the valentine in her hand, 
looking at it. Be sure that the most important objects 
in each picture occupy the most prominent places in those 
pictures, and are large enough to be easily seen. 

Any number of stories may be created for the occasion. 

And now for our valentines. For a small child to draw 
a heart freehand is next to impossible. So we will fold 
a piece of paper that is larger than the heart desired in 
le 3 The paper should be nearly square before folding. 

Fig. 1. 

Hold paper with folded edge towards the left hand side, 
and on that edge draw a curve like a large C turned back- 
wards. (Fig. 2.) 

With the paper still folded, cut out on this curve and un- 
fold — the result, a heart with crease down the center. 
(Fig. 3.) 




















Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


It can be used to place on other paper to be traced around 
and cut out. A large heart with two little slits drawn in it 
and then cut, and an arrow run through these slits is so 
easily made. If you will draw the picture of an arrow on 
the board, the children will be able to cut it out freehand. 

Use colored paper, preferably red, for this work, if you 
can get it. 

A pretty present to take home is easily made by using 
a large red heart, another one exactly like it in size and shape 
of white blotting paper, and piercing holes through both 
papers and tying them together with red ribbon. 

A string of hearts varying in size from a large one to 

a small one may be pierced by one long arrow or strung 
on a piece of ribbon. 
_ There is a way to interweave hearts, which can be used 
in the third or fourth grades. Fold the heart in halves, as 
in Fig. 4, and on the folded edge make several slits as shown. 
Repeat with a second heart and unfold both. Place one 
upon the other as in Fig. 5, and push the points of one 
through the slits in the other. 

If red paper cannot be secured, red chalk or crayon may 
be used to color the paper. Some of these valentines 
are very effective when well made. 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5 


One last word about valentines. 

Do you think a valentine box a desirable feature for 
Valentine’s Day? Is there ill-feeling when one child re- 
ceives a large number of valentines and another child but 
a few? I have often wondered, have you? 

George Washington furnishes an excellent story center. 

We can draw pictures of him cutting down the tree, of 
him dressed as a soldier, and of any number of incidents in 
his life. There are so many incidents with morals attached 
that we need pick none that are not uplifting. 

May I go back and make a plea that some time during 
the week of Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday, the children, even 
the tiniest ones, may be told of the greatest man in American 
history, whose life may serve as an example to all of us. 

Paper tearing and paper cutting can be so well furnished 
with subjects from our stories of Washington. What 
better chance to tear a cherry tree out of paper? It 
can be colored afterwards, and by pasting a piece of paper 
lengthwise down the back of the trunk of the tree, leaving 
one-half of the paper loose, it can be made to stand 
up. 

Trees made in this way can be called by any name as 
well as cherry, and a forest built, in the midst of which a 
log cabin, representing Lincoln’s birthplace, may be set. 

Then there is a hatchet which can be cut from paper and 
colored. 

A George Washington hat, a guh, a sword, any number 
of objects so often mentioned in stories about him may be 
cut out. 

When a good many are made and colored, I should take a 
day off to paste them on a piece of paper of some light color, 
such as light gray or tan, trying to have them arrange them 
so that they will not be in a muddle in some corner of the 
paper, not in the middle, but well-placed, with the largest 
or smallest (as you choose) object in the middle. 

There is one more week in February. Will you spend 
just one day this week reviewing? Try to find out what 
they have really learned about some of the following: 

1 Have some one suggest some object suitable to a 
horizontal oblong, to a square, to a vertical oblong. 

2 Reasons for large rather than small drawings. 

3 Reasons for a margin. 

4 Hold up a picture and see whether a better story of 
that picture can be told from just looking at it, than could 
have been told at the beginning of drawing work. 

5 Same picture—have someone pick out most im- 
portant object and tell why he picked that one. 

You may suggest other ideas to be reviewed, but make 
the subjects general as far as possible. 

I am suggesting below some very simple ideas in designs 
for borders and squares or oblongs, commonly used, but 
always effective in the lower grades. Only one color should 
be used in any one design. 

You may use whichever ones are suitable to your grade. 
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In these next ones, the design itself, including the upper 
and lower edges of the border are torn, or cut from paper 
of one color, and pasted as shown below, on paper of another 
color. a : 
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Word Drill Games 
M. kh. F. 


At the beginning of the school year, it is often very 
hard to hold the attention of the little first grade pupils, 
during the endless drill, drill, drill on words. 

It is here the word drill games serve a two-fold purpose, 
that of getting the interest of the pupils, especially the slow, 
backward ones, whose attention it is so hard to gain, and 
of varying the monotony of the regular routine work. It 
certainly surprising how many word drill games a teacher 
can invent when once she starts. 

But it is not always necessary to play games to drill on 
words. It is certainly good for the children to work hard 
now and then. 

Devices are necessary and good, but we must not forget 


Dictation for February 


(Sentences to be grouped into paragraphs.) 

George Washington was born in Virginia many years ago. 

He loved his parents very much. 

Once his father gave him a fine little hatchet. 

George was a little boy and did not stop to think. 
_ He wanted to cut down a tree as the wood-cutters did 
in the forest. 

There was a little tree in the orchard. 
right size. 

George chopped and chopped until at last the tree fell. 

When Mr. Washington saw the tree he was very angry. 

He asked who had cut down his favorite cherry-tree. No 
one could tell. 

At last he asked George. The little boy was afraid. 

At first he thought he would say that he did not do it. 

Then he thought, “If I am afraid to tell the truth I shall 
be a coward. Only cowards tell lies.” 


It was just the 
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they are only devices, and it is as easy to use too many 
as not to use enough. 


GAME OF TORTOISE AND HARE 


Tell the children the story of the Tortoise and Hare. 
Then choose three children to play, one for judge, the other 
two to race. 

When the judge calls “go” the race begins, each child 
striving to tell his line of words first. The one reaching 
the goal first wins the race. This the judge announces to 
the other children. 

SNow BATTLE 

Choose for this game two Captains; these in turn choose 
their soldiers. If the class is small all can play. Ifa child 
misses a word he is out of the game. 

When the time is up, the side having the largest number of 
children, wins the battle. 


So he said, “I cut it down, father.” 

Mr. Washington looked at his little son. 

He saw how hard it had been for him to tell the truth. 

George expected to be punished, but his father forgave 
him. 

“T would rather lose all my cherry trees than have my 
little son tell one lie,’ said Mr. Washington. 

George went to school and had a good education. 

Once he wanted to go to sea. He wanted very much to 
be a sailor. His things were all packed to go. 

When he went to say goodbye to his mother, he found her 
crying. 

She did not wish him to go. 
and stayed at home. 

Some day we shall read of all the brave things he did when 
he became a man. 

George Washington was the first president of our country. 

His birthday is celebrated all over the land. It comes 
on the twenty-second of February. 


So he unpacked his box 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


During the salute, the flag should be held, unfurled, by 
someone facing the class. The children point with the 
right hands to their heads and their hearts. At the words 
“our hands,” both hands should be extended. At the words 
“one flag,” the right hand only is extended. 


First Year 

First WEEK 
Monday 

Talk about the new month. Whatisthismonth? What 

was last month? What month follows February? What 
season is this? What are the three months of the winter 
season? What season follows winter? What are the 
three months of the spring season? What season follows 
spring? What season follows summer? 


Tuesday 
To be taught to the children: 
Red, white, and blue is our country’s flag, 
Flag of the brave and free; 
Red, white and blue, where’er you go, 
Is the flag for you and me. — Selected 
W ednesday 
Talk about the flag. How many colors has our flag? 
What are they? How many red stripes are there? How 
many white stripes? Where is the blue of the flag? What 
is there on the blue? Count the stars. How many stars 
are there? 


Thursday 
Tell the story of Betsy Ross, and the making of the first 
United States flag. 


Friday 

Have the children repeat to you the story of Betsy Ross 
and the flag. Have the flag salute given. In case the chil- 
dren are not familiar with it, here is the salute usually given: 


“We give our heads, our hearts, and our hands to our 
country. 
One country, one language, one flag.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Tell stories of the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. 


Tuesday 
Talk about Lincoln’s boyhood, allowing the children to 
tell you the stories which they heard the day before. 


Wednesday 

Talk about St. Valentine’s Day. What do we give on that 
day? To’ whom do we give valentines? (To those we 
love.) 


Thursday 
Tell the story of good St. Valentine. 


Friday 
Have the children repeat to you the story of St. Valentine. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Tell the story of Washington and the hatchet. Remem- 
ber that, old and stale as the story may be to you, it is new 
once to every child. 


Tuesday 
Play, as a game, Washington and his hatchet. 
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Wednesday , 

Tell the story of Washington as a general; how he led 
the armies that fought to make our country free. Tell 
about his birthday, February 22, and how we celebrate 
it, in memory of what he did for us. 


Thursday 


Write: George Washington, the father of his country. 





NEpD’s CHOICE 


. She has not rosy cheeks, 

Nor eyes that brightly shine, 

Nor golden curls, nor teeth like pearls, 
This Valentine of mine; 

But, oh! she’s just the dearest, 
The truest and the best, 

And one more kind you will not find 
In many a long day’s quest. 


Friday Her cheeks are faded now, 
Write: We live in the United States. Her dear old eyes.are dim; 
Her hair’s like snow, her steps are slow, 
ant Her figure isn’t trim; 
FourtH WEEK But, oh! and, oh! I love her, 
Monday This grandmamma of mine; 


To be taught to the children: 


Rainy days and sunny days, 
What difference makes the weather, 
When little hearts are full of love, 
And all are glad together. — Selected 
Tuesday 
Tell the children the story of “The Three Bears.” 


Wednesday 
Have the children tell you the story of “The Three Bears.”’ 


Thursday and Friday 
Play the story of “The Three Bears,” as a game. 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Tue SHorRTEST MONTH 


Will the winter never be over, 
Will the dark days never go? 

Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always under the snow? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love, 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing; 


I wish that she for years may be 
My own dear Valentine. — Selected 
Tuesday 
Write three sentences about your grandmother, if you 
have one; if not, about your mother. 


Wednesday 
Valentine verses, for the children to copy: 


I wish I were the tiny cup, 
From which you take your téa; 
For every time you took a sip, 
You’d give a kiss to me. 


If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two. 


The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue; 
Pinks are pretty, 
d so are you. 
Wednesday 
Write a letter, that might be sent to your mother as a 
valentine. 


Thursday 
For dictation: 


, by { The weariest month of the year, love, ’Twas a tortoise, 
~ : Is shortest and nearest to one, bi eae “ All we and black; 
ords —A. D. T. Whitney e wa away, 
ords Have the poem copied. Friday And never came back. — Selected 
“ ” 
Tuesday Play “The Queen of Hearts,” as a game. 
Teach the poem to the children. 
THIRD WEEK 
Wednesda Monday 
. Write a list of words that rhyme with 
Supply words to fill the blank spaces in the following: rite a list of words that rhyme with queen. 
The Queen of —— Tuesday ‘ 
n to She han iia ames, Tell the children the story of Washington and his colt. 
All on a summer’s ——. 
4 The —— of hearts, Wednesday , 
| ; He stole those —, Write five sentences about Washington. 
that And quickly —— away. Thursda 
ursday 
we 
Thursday - f Tell the story of Washington’s crossing the Delaware. 
Story, for{reproduction. 
4 meee Seen, Sere “a as a g Washingt d hi It d al 
. arer , ame ington and his colt, and also 
4 When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he went down the river in a boat : ies ’ 
s to ony a load of truck to market. He stood by the river bank, after Washington crossing the Delaware. 
3 ys Jonge his bacon and vegetables. A steamboat was coming 
: own the river. _ 
ine. %Two men who wished to go on board the steamer asked Abraham FourtH WEEK 
to row them out. He did so, and as they climbed on board they left Monday 
in his hand two half dollars. Write five sentences about playing in the snow. 
i» It was the first money he had ever earned, and Abraham was a very 
proud, happy boy. Tuesday 
em- rie Talk about what we eat. Who likes sweet things? 
new ruay Who likes pickles? Who likes meat? Who likes potatoes? 











Children tell the story of Abraham Lincoln’s first money. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Teach the following poems to the children: 


Tell the children about foods that they need to eat, to be 


well. 


Wednesday 
Write a list of things that we eat. 
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Thursday 

Talk about clothing. Why we wear woolen clothing in 
cold weather; where the wool comes from; talk about 
sheep. 


Friday 
Write five sentences about clothing, and where the wool 
comes from. 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Our FLAG 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag in any land, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here, I could make a flag, 
Of glorious Red, White, and Blue. 


I could cut a piece from the evening = % 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of Blue. 


Then I’d want a piece of fleecy cloud, 
- And some from a rainbow bright, 
And Id put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of Red and White. 


Then “Hurrah for the Flag!” our country’s flag, 
Its stripes, and white stars, too; 

There is no flag in any land, 
Like-our own Red, White and Blue. — Selected 


Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first two stanzas of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Learn the rest of the poem. 


Thursday 
Recite the entire poem. 


Friday 
Write a list of the nouns, and another of the verbs, in the 
poem. ; 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write a four-line verse suitable for a valentine. 


Tuesday 
Write the story of St. Valentine. 


Wednesday 
Talk about Lincoln. 


Thursday 
Write what you know about Lincoln. 


Friday 
For dictation: 


Twilight and firelight, 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chimes of sleighbells 
Tinkling through the snow; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy’s got the ball) — 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? — Selected 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Write the story of Washington and the hatchet. 


Tuesday 


Write three sentences, telling why we should admire 
Washington. 


Wednesday 


Tell the story of Lafayette’s part in aiding our fight for 
freedom. 


Thursday 
Write what you know of Lafayette. 


For dictation: 


God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad; 
That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. — Selected 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 


Story for reproduction: 


Tue Rostin’s Rep BREAST 


j Long ago, in the far north, where it is very cold, there was only one 
re. 

An old man and his little son took care of this fire and kept it burning 
day and night. 

They knew that if the fire went out all the people would freeze and 
that the white bear would have the north land all to himself. 

But one day the old man became very sick so that his son had every- 
thing to do. 

For many days and nights he bravely took care of his father and kept 
the fire burning. 

But at last he got so tired and sleepy that he could no longer work. 

Now the white bear was always watching the fire. 

He longed for the time when he would have the north land all to 
himself. 

And when he saw how tired and sleepy the little boy was, he stayed 
close to the fire and laughed to himself. 

nt night the poor little boy could endure no longer and fell fast 
asleep. 

Then the white bear ran as fast as he could and jumped upon the 
fire with his wet feet and rolled upon it. 

At last he thought it was all out and went happily away to his 
cave. 

But a gray robin was flying near and saw what the white bear was 
doing. 

She waited until the bear went away. 

Then she flew down and searched with her sharp little eyes until she 
found a tiny live spark. 

This she fanned patiently for a long time with her wings. 

Her little breast was scorched red, but she did not give up. 

After awhile a fine red blaze sprang up again. 

Then she flew away to every hut in the northland. 

And everywhere that she touched the ground a fire began to burn. 

So that soon instead of one little fire the whole north land was lighted 


up. : 
And now all that the white bear could do was to go farther back into 
his cave and growl. 
For now, indeed, he knew that the north land was not all for him. 
And this is the reason why the people in the north country love the 
robin. And they are never tired of telling their children how it got 
its red breast. 


Tuesday 
Write the story of the Robin’s Red Breast. 


Wednesday 
Play, as a game, the story of Robin. 


Thursday 
Write five sentences about birds. 


Friday _ 
For dictation: 


Two hands and only one mouth have you, 
And it is worth while repeating, 

That two are for the work you will have to do; 
The one is enough for eating. — Selected 
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Fourth Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Copy eleven stanzas of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Copy the rest of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Learn the first four stanzas of the poem. 


Thursday 
Learn the second four stanzas of the poem. 


Friday 
Learn the third four stanzas of the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Learn the fourth four stanzas of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Learn the fifth four stanzas of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Finish learning the poem, and recite it throughout. 


Thursday 

Recite the poem, and answer the following: 

What is a schooner? (See dictionary.) 

How does the sea in winter differ from a summer sea? 

Who was the skipper? 

Write a description of the captain’s daughter. 

What is a helm? 

What is meant by the “veering flaw?” 

What did the changing positions of the wind indicate 
with regard to the weather? 


Friday 
Where was the Spanish Main? 
What is a port? 
What is a hurricane? 
What does a golden ring around the moon indicate? 
Did you ever see one? 
What is a whiff? 
What is a gale? 
What is meant by the “brine”? 
What is meant by “smote amain’’? 
How could a boat leap? 
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Turrp WEEK 


Monday 
What is a blast? How could it sting? 
What is a spar? 
What is a mast? 
Whzt is a fog-bell? 
What is meant by a “rock-bound coast”’? 
What guns could be heard? 
Why was the sea “angry”? 
Where is Norman’s Woe? Why is it so called? 


Tuesday 
What is a gust? 
Why was the surf called “trampling”? 
What is the bow of a boat? 
What is a wreck? 
Why were the frozen seamen like icicles? 


Wednesday 
Why did the waves look “fleecy”’? 
What is carded wool? 
Why were the rocks called “cruel”? 
What is a shroud? 
What is meant by “went by the board”? 
What became of the ship? 
What is a reef? 


Thursday 
Look up the life of the poet Longfellow and talk about 
him. 


Friday 
Write the story of Longfellow’s life. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Write the story of St. Valentine. 


Tuesday 
Write the story of Lincoln’s boyhood. 


Wednesday 
Write about what Washington did for our country. 


Thursday 
Talk about patriotism; what it means, and how we can 
best show our patriotism. 


Friday 
Write the story of the making of the first American flag. 
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Spelling in the Primary Grades 
Harriet E. Hatcu 


USINESS men say that the ordinary high school 
turns out very poor spellers. The problem of 
making a good beginning in this —too often 
neglected — subject, belongs to us primary teachers. 

Let us study to see how we can best present this work. 
We must give much thought and care to the very begin- 
nings. Some of our pupils are eye-minded and get the 
word through visualization, others are ear-minded, and it 
is through hearing the word spelled correctly that they 
learn. Then, too, we must not slight the muscular minded 
who gets the forms quickly through the motion in writing. 
Some are a combination of all three, and we are apt to call 
them born spellers. 

In planning our lessons, we must try to provide for 
every one of the above pupils. It means a lesson should 
have part visualization, part oral work, and part written 
work. This can easily be done by writing the word on 
the board, erasing it, after pupils glance at it. Spell it 
orally and then write it. Of course the test comes when 
the pupil writes the words independently as they are 
pronounced for later correction. 

The amount of work to be given by primary teachers 
comes next. In first grade, the pupils have learned simple 
words through the families in phonic work as at, hat, 
+ t—and, hand, band, etc., but in second grade comes the 
1 zal spelling lesson. I believe that our greatest fault in 
beginning is that we do too much work and are not thor- 
ough enough. Three new words daily added to the old 
list are plenty for almost any second grade class. Five 
or seven words from the old list should always be added 
to the three new words. Some third grade classes can 
master five new words daily, with a review of several 
of the hardest words from previous lessons. No cut and 
dried rule can be applied, but experiments have proven 
that more than the above number usually ends in weak 
spellers when they reach higher grades. Forced work 
with young children usually shows up later in the course. 
An even, slow beginning is the only safe one. 

The selection of words puzzles many a primary teacher. 
Take very simple words at the start and use those that 
the pupils meet in their reading, language, story work, etc. 

Look through their work for a month ahead and pick 
out the words from these lessons that are most frequently 
used by the children, and if they are simple enough, make 
a list and use them. This applies more particularly to 
second grade than to first or third grade. Most spelling 
books have graded words for from the third grade up, and 
in first grade but little real spelling is done. 


In using the words in spellers for third grade, go over 


the words carefully and cross out the words that third 
grade pupils in your locality never have occasion to use. 

Make out a list of simple words that are frequently mis- 
spelled by pupils of the higher grades, such as which, very, 
once, saw, was, etc., and have this printed on a large 
card and hang before the children. If possible, have 
an almost daily review of these words. 

These can be run over rapidly in a few minutes between 
classes, when papers are being passed, etc. Time which 
might otherwise be wasted can thus be used to good 
advantage. 

How to conduct primary spelling lessons to keep them 
interesting, often puzzles us. I believe in the lively old- 
fashioned spell-down at least once a fortnight. They are 
purposeless and no fun unless properly conducted. The 
word should be pronounced once distinctly by the teacher, 
then the pupil pronounces it and spells at once with no 
hesitation. To make this time profitable, pupils should 
have a paper at their seats and write the missed word 
correctly so as to guard against making same error again. 
These spell-downs are good for the teacher’s enlighten- 
ment, for they soon show you whether your work is thor- 
ough or not. 

Weekly written reviews of twenty-five of the most 
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difficult words learned show you whether to increase or 
lessen the amount of work you give. 

The old time way of standing to spell and numbering — 
the one who spells the misspelled word, going above the 
one who missed,-and the one who remains at the head 
going to the foot, to climb up next day is an exercise full 
of life and fun as well as very educative. 

Written blackboard reviews by pupils taking sides in 
the room and keeping score is an occasional break. 

The language period in which the words in spelling are 
used tend to strengthen the spelling. Pupils should al- 
ways be able to use the words they learn to spell in sen- 
tences. z 

The making of family words should be continued in 
second and third grades. 

Great care should be taken in conducting the spelling 
lesson. In the oral work, the pupil should be led to think 
and spell rapidly — no hesitation or guess work should 
be accepted. In written work, great accuracy should be 
sought for. Letters must be properly formed. I’s not 
dotted and t’s not crossed are counted wrong. Do not 
give pupils words to spell that they have never studied, 
or words that are way beyond their power to spell, and ex- 
pect them to be good spellers. It only gives them the 
careless habit of guessing, teaches them to spell wrong 
words which you will have to fight weeks after to correct, 
and, not the least in importance, it discourages the child. 

Increase the work in difficulty step by step daily, so the 
child will be unconscious of any great change, and keep his 
faith in his power to do, thus becoming what you wish 
him to be — a good speller. 

Let us as primary teachers keep these following ideas 
before us and start our young folks on the journey toward 
good spellers, with an impetus sufficient to carry them 
through the grades. 

1 Present the work in a variety of ways, so as to meet 
each child’s need. 

2 Have thoroughness our watchword, remembering 
that one word a day mastered for life is better than a 
smattering of ten. 

3 Work very simply at first, but increasing step by 
step in difficulty. 

4 Review words daily, review, review and review, for 
pupils learn to spell by spelling. 





A Quick Way to Teach the 


Scale 


Maup ADELAIDE O’LEARY 
CCASIONALLY we have a class of children who 


seem to have no ear for music, or perhaps the . 


majority are slow at learning different tones, and 

pull the few good singers down. I have found by 
experience that the best way to help them is to awaken 
their interest in the music, and so I have often told this 
little story, with excellent results. 

“Once upon a time there lived in a village, a man who 
had charge of all the churches. He had to build the fires, 
sweep out the rooms and ring the bellson Sundays. There 
were four churches in this little village and one that was 
very near his house had a big bell that shook the steeple 
when he rang it. Every Sunday morning he would start 
early to make the round of the churches. In the winter, 
he would go first to the church next door and start the fire, 
as it was the largest church in town. When the church was 
nice and warm, he would take off his coat and take hold 
of the bell rope and — pull the bell (all make pulling move- 
ment with hands and arms) and the bell would say (slowly) 
“Ding ——!” (middle c). “Dong!” Ding! — Dong!” 
Ding! .Dong —g—g—g—”’ (let the ‘‘ng” slowly die 
away, like the metallic sound of the bell, pulling on the 
rope each time the big bell said, “‘Ding!”’) 

Then, when that church was ready, he put on his coat, 
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and went out and closed the door. The next church was 
a little way down the street, and he unlocked the door, 
took off his coat and made the fire. As soon as the church 
was warm, he went to the bell rope and pulled it, and the 
bell said, “Ding! Dong!” (e above middle c). Repeat 
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as before, letting the sound die away in the throat on the 
final “ing,” and pulling the rope on the “Ding!” When 
this church was ready he went out and closed the door and 
went a little farther along to the next church. This church 
was so far from the centre of the town that they had to 

















Scale Song 
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2 I have a little kitty at home and she loves me. 
When I go in at the gate, 
She’s so glad she cannot wait— 
Mew mew mew, etc. 


3 I have a little duck (turkey, rooster, cow, etc., at home 


and she loves me. 
When I go in at the gate 
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She’s so glad she cannot wait— 
Quack quack quack etc., (gobble gobble etc., 
doodle do, moo, moo, moo). 


cock a 


4 I have a little boy at home and he loves me. 
How I love to hear him sing, 
How his little voice does ring— 

Do do do, re re re, etc., (up the scale). 
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have a higher toned bell that could be heard a long way. 
The man went in and made the fire and then rang the bell 
(g above middle c, repeating as before). Then he had 
* quite a walk to the next church; as it was away up on a hill 
beyond the village, and so far away, the people who built 
that ‘church, put a small, sharp-toned little bell there so 
it could be heard away down in the village. He could pull 
this bell with one hand, and it did not make a loud noise, 
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but was soft and sweet (the octave c). (Ding! Dong!’ 
as before.) 

*The children will imitate the tones of the teacher as 
nearly as they can, and in a surprisingly few days, she will 
be astonished to see how well they will get the tones. 

In connection with this, if the “Scale Song”’ is used softly 
and sweetly, the whole class will be singing sweetly and 
tunefully in a few weeks. 
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well-nigh dominate primary work in February. “There is 
A Modern Stamp Act time enough for that,” said Miss Barnes with a wise nod 


Mary ELLERTON 


N the first day of February, Miss Barnes opened 
school with an announcemént that made all her 


little second graders brimful of curiosity. “I am 

going to save all my cancelled stamps this month,” 
she said, “and I want you to help me. Get as many can- 
celled stamps as you can. We shall make good use of 
them before this month is over.” 

“What are cancelled stamps? What does ’cancelled’ 
mean?” questioned Tommy, a bright-faced little boy in the 
front row. 

With these questions as text Miss Barnes gave a simple 
talk about the use of stamps, the reason and method of 
cancelling them, and the whole system of mailing in general. 
But not a word did she say about the pictures upon the 
stamps, not a word about the famous men whose birthdays 


of her head, “time enough when the inevitable question 
comes.” 

Four days passed before the “inevitable question” 
came. By that time the envelopes with which Miss Barnes 
had supplied each pupil were beginning to look quite 
plump. 

“Whose picture is on the two-cent stamp?” asked 
Tommy. 

“I wonder if anyone can answer Tommy’s question,” 
said Miss Barnes quietly. 

“TJ think it is a picture of the postmaster who lives in 
Washington,” suggested little Vetta, earnestly. 

Miss Barnes shook her head, but smiled as she did so. 

“P’raps it’s a picture of the President.” This from 
Tommy. 

“He was a president many years ago,” said Miss Barnes. 
“He was the greatest president this country has ever 
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known. He has often been called ‘The Father of His 


9”) 
! 


Country 

“T know!” cried Tommy, excitedly. 
George Washington!” 

In the informal talk which followed, Miss Barnes was 
pleased to note that the children had remembered much 
that had been told them in the previous grade. She added a 
new fact here and there and the children listened with 
interest. 

During busy-work period upon the following days the 
children “‘cut the pictures” from their stamps. It was not 
easy to cut out the tiny ovals, but most of them did the 
work well.. 

“Tell me a short story about George Washington, and I 
will write it upon the board,” said Miss Barnes when the 
period for language came. 

“George Washington was the first president of the United 
States,” volunteered Tommy. 

Miss Barnes wrote the “story” upon the board. Then 
she distributed slips of ruled paper to the class. 

“When you copy your story,” said Miss Barnes, “leave 
out the name ‘George Washington,’ and in place of it I am 
going to let you paste his picture.” 

That was great fun, of course. The stories of Washing- 
ton came thick and fast. For each new story there was a 
fresh slip of paper. The children took great pains with 
their work, for Miss Barnes had warned them that only neat 
work should be “stamped.” She also told them that each 
child was to make a book of his slips when the work of the 
month was ended. As the days passed, stories about 
Washington became harder to supply, but the interest in the 
“stamp books” never flagged. Miss Barnes was pleased 
and surprised at the original stories some of the children 
offered. Evidently home resources were being called 
upon. 

or he children were delighted with their books when they 


“Tt’s a picture of 
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were finished, and attractive little booklets they were, 
each one being tied with a red, white and blue ribbon and 
decorated upon its front cover with a small Perry picture 
of George Washington. 

But the interest in the stamps did not cease when the 
great month was past. Several children had begun on their 
own account a stamp collection, and many and various were 
the questions that Miss Barnes answered about the pictures 
upon the stamps. Determined to make use of this evident 
interest, Miss Barnes began what she called her “Famous 
Men” series. An interesting booklet was made up telling the 
life of Benjamin Franklin, and using the one-cent stamps for 
pictures. Stamps of higher denominations were harder 
to get, but each one as it was brought was mounted upon a 
slip of paper on which was written an appropriate “story.” 
It was then placed in the box in which Miss Barnes kept her 
“Famous Men” series. Each slip bore the name of the 
child who brought it. A favorite exercise was taking the 
box and reading the series through without help from 
Teacher. 

An interest in coins and bills followed in natural se- 
quence. The boys began to ask such keen questions that 
Miss Barnes was obliged more than once to brush up her 
knowledge of United States history. But she did not mind 
that in the least. “It is good for me as well as for my 
pupils,” she said, as she searched the library shelves for 
information. 

“What marvellous little historians you have passed on 
to me, Miss Barnes,” said the third grade teacher, a year 
later. “How does it happen that you are teaching history 
in the second grade?” 

For answer, Miss Barnes showed her the Washington 
and Franklin booklets, and told her the story of the Famous 
Men series. , 

“That is what I call a ‘Modern Stamp Act,’ said the 
third grade teacher. “I commend it to all teachers.” 
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February 


SusAN M. KANE 


The fields are heaped with drifts of snow; 
The sky is gloomed with heavy clouds; 

But paths are cheered where’er you go 
With brave little chickadee crowds. 


And under the snow wait blades of grass, 
The clear blue sky is beyond the gloom; 

And clouds are perfect on which to mass 
The colors of springtime bloom. 
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NUMBER 


How I Taught My Third 


Grade Arithmetic 
D:. =. 


AST February, I began teaching a third grade which 

had a reputation among parents and teachers for 

backwardness in Arithmetic. The work prescribed 

for that room embraces a working knowledge of the 

multiplication table, the three simple processes of arithmetic, 

and the ability to write to one thousand in Roman notation 

When I took charge of the room, the children had studied 
“up to the seven table.” 

For the first day or so, they studied the seven table at 
home, and at school we had contests of writing it on the board. 
A child from each row was sent to the board. The one who 
got through first was the victor and could choose three 
opponents from the other three rows to fill the vacancies left 
by the three who were defeated. The children at their 
seats were so eager for their row to win that they paid the 
closest attention. They soon realized that to write the 
tables rapidly they must know them perfectly; so that these 
“velocity exercises” proved very beneficial. 

In the study period, the children would write the table in 
Roman numbers: 

wee MS 
VII x I 
Vil x 


= Vil 
= XIV 
I = XXI, etc. 


This test made them think, for they had-to ‘“‘work out” the 
results in Roman numbers, but it was mechanical enough to 
save it from drudgery. For several days, I would have them 
bring in problems in which the multiplicand was multiplied 
by 7. 

(1) 6543 X 7 


(3) 7689 X 7 
(2) 8687 X 7 


(4) 98.765 X 7 


(5) 9877 X 7 


Then for the next few days, our problems would be large 
numbers divided by 7. 


(1) 62,118 + 7 


(3) 61,383 + 7 
(2) 51,436 + 7 


(5) 58,485 + 7 
(4) 59,213 + 7 

Later, we would have long problems in addition in which 
sevens predominated. I usually made these problems in 
United States money, for the practice of reading and writing 
them correctly. 


$78.76 
87.71 
97.16 


73-57 
62.79 


$7.07 
9.07 
1.77 
8.76 


$7.17 
7-23 
3-74 
7-53 
7.87 6.72 
17 78 7.37 5.27 
21.19 3 76 7:77 


Very little attention was given to concrete problems; how- 
ever, along with the drill in table work, I gave simple prob- 
lems for the exercise of writing them out correctly. 

For example: 

If one hat costs $8.75, what will 7 hats cost? 

If one chair costs $18.35, what will 7 chairs cost ? 

If a woman pays $21.35 for 7 yards of cloth, how much 
must she pay for one yard? 

In other words, I emphasized and repeated in every way 
I could the drill of each table as we studied it. When we 
came to the ten, eleven, and twelve tables, we merely memo- 
rized them thoroughly. I gave no multiplication or division 
problems by those numbers, because the work as outlined for 
that room comprises division and multiplication by numbers 
of one denomination only. 
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In addition to the written work mentioned above, I always 
tried to give fifteen or twenty minutes a day to oral problems. 
I believe that in arithmetic, as in language, the oral must 
precede the written. Sometimes these minutes were spent 
in working problems.that invoived the three processes; 


2+3+ 559 =? 
+ 84+ 5:8 444: 
X74+2+4+2+06 

Sometimes, I would place three or four columns of figures 
(under 12) on the board and skipping from column to column, 
I would let a child add the numbers that I pointed to. If he 
gave a wrong result, he had to be seated and let someone else 
take up the work. The children soon began to take great 
pride in “going higher” or getting a larger result than some- 
one else. 

Toward the end of the year after our very systematic drill 
work, my pupils took great delight in working problems of 
this sort: 


? 
? 


816 X 3 + 177 + 215 + 305 + § 
a87 KG 103 + 285. 105 + § 
771 X 6+ 211 + 188 + 5 = 


These problems had the virtue of being a little less monoto- 
nous than the usual abstract problem. And yet wewere going 
over the same old ground, in just a little different way. One 
of our superintendents has said that number three is the drill 
grade for arithmetic. If the children miss a certain “line 
vpon line and precept upon precept” training in that room, 
it is never made up to them elsewhere. The pupils soon 
realize that there is a certain skill of speed and accuracy to 
be attained and in the measure that they attain that skill 
their work becomes a pleasure. 

By emphasizing the oral and by working from the simplest 
problems to those that called forth effort, 1 saw some of my 
weak pupils develop into strong pupils. The work became 
a pleasure to the room as a whole and I believe the pupils 
as well as the teacher found the arithmetic periods the most 
pleasant of the whole dav. 


Fourth Grade Number VI 
Kate K. O’NEILL 
Continue addition and subtraction of fractions. 


Have 
as much of the work done mentally as possible. Get the 
denominators by inspection and do not put any of the work 
on the paper. 


Add: 


Subtract: 


= 4 


Or better still, in examples two and four write directly 
1, and 3. I know the children can do this, for our fourth 
grade do. 

When mixed numbers are added or subtracted never 
reduce them. 
Add: Subtract: 

4? 83 
5x ; 
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Subtract 2} from 4. 
Teach the children to say 4 = 
55 — 2) 

Say 4 = %, 5% = 49%, 2% from 4. 

Multiplication of fractions is simply cancellation. They 
have had the principle “Multiplying the numerator or 
‘dividing, the, denomjnator. multiplies the fraction.” Just 
: épply it ‘wheir multiplying fractions ‘hy’ integers. 


33 before subtracting. 


$ X 6 =.12 
KK Bie § 
a Acne @ 3 
tv X2= 5 
15 X # = 12 
2xi=i, 
2X io = 5 
1 
1 1 1 1 5 
1 1 3 3 : 


Multiplying two or more mixed numbers, reduce to 
improper fractions, but never reduce anything else. 


23 x 43 


- 
‘ 








1 1 7 
Xxx = 28 
1 1 1 
44 2% 18 
6 8 33 
27 5)24 " 3)36 
43 12 
16 54 
204 66 
SEAT WoRK 


1 72,184 + 96,593 + 87,465 + 21,743 + 92,876 
+ 49,827. 

2 What cost 26 doz. eggs at 49 cts. per doz.? 

3 If 49 lbs. of butter costs $18.62, how much will 25 
Ibs. cost? 

4 A man paid $4275 for a house and $623.50 for re- 
pairs. He sold the house for $7000. Did he gain or lose 
and how much? 

5 Reduce to lowest terms. 

43 ; 2 
om i 23 
6 Reduce to 30ths. 


a 
$ 10 2 15 


wiry 


1 648,273 + 218. 

2 Prove by multiplying by the left hand figure first. 

3 The factors are 2‘, 7°, 8°, 9°, and 11. What is the 
number? 

4 Make out this bill and receipt it. 


Billy Edgeworth bought of Leonard Hofmann: 
18 lbs. sugar at 9 cts. per lb. 

25 Ibs. butter at 42 cts. per lb. 

10 Ibs. coffee at 48 cts. per lb. 

8 Ibs. cheese at 18 cts. per lb. 

14 doz. eggs at 50 cts. per doz. 


5 62,184,732 — 19,694,76. 


1 42 x 30 X 64 X 21 X 24 X7 
40 X 24 X 49 X 7 X 36 
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2 Write 5 odd, 5 abstract, 5 composite, 5 concrete, 
5 even and 5 prime numbers. 

3 Write in Roman letters: 

642, 296, 327, 1000, 953, 584 

4 Add example 3 and write the answer in Roman no- 
tation. 

5 Marion had $25.50. Ardus had 4 as much, Isabel 
3 and Fern $. How much had they all. 

6 (42 X61) + (75 & 83) + (645 + 5) + (846 + 3) 


1 218,465 < 30,402. 
2 Reduce to improper fractions. 
4, 65, 93, 7%, 6x5, 15, 46, 83. 
3 Reduce 7 bu. 3 pks. 3 qts. 1 pt. to pts. 
4 Reduce 8 gal. 2 qts. 1 pt. to pts. 
5 Reduce 4 mi. 7 ft. 2 in. to in. 
6 Reduce 14 yds. 2 ft. 10 in. to in. 
7 Reduce 4 sq. yds. 8 sq. ft. 121 sq. in. to sq. in. 
1 Factor 567, 320, 2310. 
2 Write the prime numbers to 100. 
3 Write the odd numbers to 51. 
4 Begin with 40 and write the even numbers to 100. 
5 Be prepared to recite every definition you have 
had. 
1 Work an example in addition and mark the terms. 
2 In subtraction. 
3 In multiplication. 
4 In division. 
5 Write a proper fraction. 
6 An improper fraction. 
7 An integer. 
8 A mixed number. 
9 The Roman letters to 20. 
10 (2.48+5—3—2+4)+7xX9xK2x 2x2 
+12. 
1 Write the answers only to 1 and 2. 
fet. 44806 44% 
Sus Be Die 228 
bo 4 2 4 3 8 4 
3 Reduce 
4s, 23; 9%, 65, 85 
4 3 3%) 81> 34; iz, 83 
5 £34, a3, 5}, MM, a an 


1 At 5 cts. a cake, what will 12 doz. cakes of soap cost? 

2 If you pay 50 cts. for chocolate, 40 cts. for coffee, 
45 cts. for tea, 20 cts. for crackers and 35 cts. for raisins, 
how much change will you receive from a five-dollar bill? 

3 Measure this room and find how many square feet 
in the floor. 

4 Measure the boards and find how many square feet 
of blackboard in the room. 
5 Alan and Harry are 549 miles apart. They travel 
towards each other. Harry goes 216 miles and Alan 128 
miles. How far apart are they? 


1 426 + 879 + 213 + 647 + 847 + 923 + 651 + 217 
+846. 

612,547 — 21,376. 

421,853 X 7000. 

6421 X 876. 

89,476 + 8. 

218,476 + 923. 


a> ore W bo 


rite the answers only to every example: 
42+7xX5+10X8+12X9+3 xX 10 + 5. 
BER ate on te ait ae ee ae Be 


“he prime factors of 18, 16, 25. 
Which is more, # or 4? 

Reduce to a mixed number an 2, 4. 
To lowest terms 4, 35, 25 

To improper fractions 7%, ‘St, 49. 
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8 The factors are 2, 3,5, 7. What is the number? 
9 Reduce to an integer *;*, °;, *° 


10 (7 X 4) + (2 X 10) — (6 8) 


Reduce: 

4216 cts. to dollars. 

4216 dimes to dollars. 

128 pts. to bu. 

128 pts. to gal. 

26400 ft. to miles. 

1296 sq. ft. to sq. yds. 

Add: 
Zand} 4,%and}, 3, ¥ and? 
(64 + 82 + 21) x (72+ 8% + 31). 
(1000 — 216) + (436 — 240). 


© oo NO or Whe 


What cost 9 hats if 7 hats cost $87.50? 

What cost 15 lbs. of butter if 8 Ibs. cost $3.44. 
Subtract } of $18 from ? of $20. 

Multiply 4 of 240 by 3 of 249. 

Divide 3 of 50 by 3 of 18. 

2X 27 X 45 X 24 XK 100 X 8 


~ 16 X 81 X 18 X 4 X 5O 


“ID -& Whe 


1 A hat cost $8.56, a coat $24.48, a pair of shoes $4.50, 
rubbers 69 cts. How much was left from $50? 

2 What cost 2 doz. handkerchiefs at 15 cts. apiece? 

3 Which would you rather have, a $20 gold piece or a 
$5 gold piece, 5 dimes, 8 half dollars, 10 quarters, 5 one- 
dollar bills and 76 cts.? Which is more’? How much 
more? 

4 68832 + 9. 

5 82159 + 97. 

6 Make an example in addition containing 5 numbers 
with 6 figures in each number. Work it. 


1 94,187 + 85,876 + 78,793 + 64,978 + 56,233. 

2 From example 1 subtract 243,198. 

3 Multiply example 2 by 60400. 

4 The factors are 47,83 and 29. What is the number? 

5 Wallace and Eddie start from the same place and travel 
in opposite directions. Wallace goes 927 miles and Eddie 
648 miles. How far apart are they? 

6 92,146 + 394. 
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6s — 22. 
34 — 13. 


What cost 7 yds. of ribbon at $3 a yd.? 
What cost ? yd. ribbon at 24 cts. a yd.? 
What cost ~ yd. ribbon at $2 a yd.? 

% X §. , 

te X § X ru. 

xX § 

Z. 

20. 

§ X 73. : 
txX8X 4X 1X 45 Xx FX t. 


ct) fos) 
«xx xX X 


> te cee CO be micocoins 


co 


1 James sold 14 horses at $145 each, 272 sheep at” $7 
each and 96 head of cattle at $49 a head. How much did 
he receive for all? 

2 Worden and Neil started from the same place and 
travelled in the same direction. Worden went 42 miles 
a day and Neil 36 miles. How far apart are they in 8 days? . 

3 If a man earns $75 a month, how long will it take 
him to earn’ $2700? 

4 465,124 + 327,164 + 987,658 + 847,362. 


5 


1 
2 


w 


984,000,527 — 198,764,321. 


Write in words 264,005,010. 
Write in Roman 1462. 
Write in figures seven million, two hundred forty 


three thousand nine. 


4 
5 
6 
0 


Write in figures DCCXLIX. 
Write forty-nine dollars and seven cents. 
Write the combinations that make: 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 


Reduce the following fractions and tell to what you re- 
duced them. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


our whe 


next. 


7 


+ 133, 723. 

18 28 320 
3 , Fg 5» : . 
3%, #, BH 75° J 
Reduce to least common denominator. 


3 
Lyle earned $24} one week, $124 the next and $12,°; the 


How much did he earn in all? 
A man owned # of a lumber yard. He sold of it. 


How much did he sell? 


8 


How much did he have left? 
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For That Short Month — 
February 


JENNIE BLAKE 

T was just after the mid-year promotions, assign- 
ments had been. made and Miss White had dismissed 

her last class and sat down at her desk for a few 
minutes’ quiet thinking. She had been given first 
and second divisions.of the advanced A class of the second 
grade, numbering forty-two in all, about evenly divided. 
That was all right, but so many of them were the “left 
overs” — had failed to “pass” at least once in many in- 
stances, twice in several and three times in a few semesters. 


There were a few very bright seven-year-old pupils and. 


there were eight above ten years of age. Some looked as 
if they were coming simply because they were obligéd 
to come; a few because they loved to come, and the others 
simply because there was nothing else to do and they 
could be comfortable there and at least have a little change 
from their very monotonous life. One could see at a glance 
that the greater number of them came from homes of the 
lower classes where the environment was not elevating. 

Miss White was wakened from her revery by the coming 
of the janitor, so she left, and for the time being dismissed 
the subject. But each day she tried so hard to interest 
these boys and girls, to lift them from a sort of apathy into 
which they had fallen even though so young. 

One day while looking over the old copies of her school 
journals she kept filed away for frequent reference, she was 
reminded of the stories, pictures, cuttings, and poems about 
the knights, and an inspiration seized her and she at once 
began preparations for that short month of February 
which is gone almost before one gets started with its work. 
There was only one week more of January, but one could 
do much in that time if under an inspiration, so no time 
was lost. She had refreshed her own memory by a hasty 
review of Bulfinch’s “Age of Chivalry,” and parts of the 
“History of English People.” She made selections of the 
stories, games and songs to be used as well as a few choic 








poems; and the last two days of January, she hinged her 
morning talks and stories on the true knightly spirit that 
existed in the knights of old no more than in people of to- 
day, even very small people. 

The first day of February she began her real work, that 
of giving the pupils something to do, and they were now in 
the right spirit for it. They saw upon entering the room 
that morning, the old unused door that had stood in the 
dark closet so long. It was placed at the end of the room 
where all could see it upon entering. Miss White had 
tacked upon it a black cloth reaching to within three inches 
of the edge, leaving the yellow paint as a sort of frame. 
Many questions were asked her regarding the old door, but 
she only smiled and said, “Wait and see,” or “It is not 
finished. Would you like to help make it look nice?” 
When school called there was an air of real interest and 
expectancy among the pupils. 

Even the dullest seemed at least curious, and after the 
opening song, she began a new story of a knight who was the 
embodiment of honor, obedience, courtesy and truth. 
How strong and graceful in his person he was, how women 
and children and weaker persons received his protection and 
tenderest care. And how these knights lived, how the 
castles looked, how they were made and protected by walls; 
and then she drew aside a curtain over one portion of the 
blackboard on which she had drawn the picture of the castle 
built upon high cliffs. 

“How many would like to cut a castle this morning?” 
she asked. They all would. 

Then she let them stand and march around the room to 
a small table-upon which were the scissors and pieces. of 
paper, to which each helped himself. She then took -one 
herself and cut a castle for them to see, being careful to 
speak of the more difficult parts as she did them. 

The result was promising and the few who did not succeed 
wished to do theirs after school. So each child had one of 
his own. 

She selected the best of all and pasted it at the top of the 
se cloth ‘on the old door after the children had -gone 

ome. 
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When the children returned they were delighted and the 
spell of indifference was broken. Another time they cut 
rees of various sizes with which to make the deep, dark 
forest. Each child pasted his own cuttings on a sheet of 
dark gray paper to be made into a booklet later on. 

Then came the knights on their prancing chargers, 
several of them, some from among the trees. And some of 
those who did the best work wished to try Sir Galahad. 
There were three fine ones, but only the best one was put 
upon the chart. 

Friday afternoon they covered pasteboard boxes and 
round tubes of pasteboard they had been bringing with 
white paper upon which they had cut out windows and doors 
and these they placed upon an upturned white box for the 
“real castle.” 

, All important birthdays were observed in some way. 
A short but simple sketch of Charles Dickens was placed 
upon the blackboard and they copied it upon small pages. 
They made a pretty cover for the booklet, putting his pic- 
ture on the upper right hand corner of it. This book was 
tied with red baby ribbon. 

Much interest was taken in Thomas Edison and his work 
and some very good phonographs were cut and one was 
pasted beside his booklet. 

There were so many things to cut to illustrate the life 
of Lincoln that the pupils even wanted to remain after 
school to do it. 

Several pretty valentines were made, but only two were 
put on. George Washington was never so well studied as 
now — some of the older ones going to a library to read 
evenings — something they had never done before. Just 
a very short extract from Lowell’s poems was written by 
the best writer of the room and his picture put in the upper 
left hand corner. They cut Longfellow’s birthday chair 
and made a tiny booklet of three verses of “The Village 
Blacksmith,” upon the cover of which was Longfellow’s 
picture. 

Swords, the first flag and the one we now have were cut 
and the flags colored. The log house, with rail fence, 
stumps of trees, an axe leaning against a log, the Washing- 
ton monument, George breaking his mother’s colt, Wash- 
ington seated upon his horse taking his oath of office, the 
eagle perched upon the banner, and a booklet about Old 
Abe with the picture of Old Abe on its cover — all these 
things made a very interesting chart and had so enlivened 
the school that there was no more trouble in that direction. 

The children prized their own little books no more 
highly than did some of their parents. And when they 
came to visit the day of the program, they spoke many 
words of appreciation of the work done by Miss White, so 
that she felt repaid for all her extra work. 

The work for the remainder of the year looked easy to 
her now — but that is a different story. 


Possibilities of Paper Cuttings 
ErFig L. BEAN 


N the December number of Priwary EpucarTion, a 
request was made for help in ways of using the paper 
cuttings given from month to month and especially 
those of Cinderella in the October number. 

Let me tell you of some of the ways I use them. First, 
let us take Cinderella. Tell the story to the children. 
Let them reproduce it, then dramatize it. Now we are 
ready for the pictures. 

From the pictures given I make exact copies, several of 
each, to be used in making panels. If the teacher has diffi- 
culty in copying them, let her hold the pictures to a window, 
placing a thin, white paper over them and trace. This can 
be done by the most inartistic with good fesults. 

Now for the panels. The first panel, which may be a 
book-cover, on which the silhouette paper cuttings are 
mounted, shows Cinderella seated befere the fire. 
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The second panel shows Cinderella as before with the 
addition of the good fairy. 

Panel number three shows the fairy holding her wand 
over the lizards, rat, mice and pumpkin. 

The fourth panel shows the fairy again, but this time 
she has changed Cinderella into the beautiful lady ready 
for the ball. 

The fifth panel shows Cinderella meeting the prince. 

The sixth panel shows Cinderella leaving the ball, the 
clock showing the hour of twelve and the slipper left behind. 

As these are all the pictures shown in Primary Epuca- - 
TION, these would complete the series. But in my own case, 
I added two more scenes, one showing the two sisters with 
Cinderella helping them to prepare for the ball and the other 
showing the courier trying the slipper on Cinderella. 

Now, I pin up one of these panels each day and let the 
pupils cut them freehand, first from practice paper and then 
from the silhouette paper. 

A booklet is made in which the silhouette cuttings are 
pasted each day until the story is complete. 

This is one way in which the cuttings may be used. 
Let me tell you of another. 

The teacher may hektograph copies of each picture and 
they may be colored by the children, following a copy 
pinned before them. 

And lastly here is another way. Hektograph copies as 
above on heavy paper. Color and cut out. It may be 
necessary to. paste two pictures together so they will be 
stiff enough to stand alone, or a standard at the back may 
be used. Use these figures in the sand-table.‘ Show several 
different phases of the story by dividing the sand-table into, 
say, three parts. One scene shows Cinderella before the 
fire with the fairy appearing. Another shows Cinderella 
ready to go to the ball, her coach before her. The third 
scene shows Cinderella leaving the ball, her slipper 
behind, with the prince in pursuit. 

This sand-table is very pretty, showing all the bright 
coloring of dress, etc. 

Of course other accessories are necessary in the sand- 
table. A few articles of furniture for the room, for instance. 
These may be constructed by the children, being made 
either of cardboard or clay. In the third scene all that is 
necessary is a flight of steps made of clay, down which 
Cinderella has gone, her slipper near the top of the steps 
and the prince ready to descend. 

These methods may be used with any of the other paper 
cuttings and I think if teachers will try any or all of these 
methods they will be pleased at the results, and will say 
“the more large paper cuttings Primary EDUCATION gives 
us, the better.” 





Suggestions for “Lincoln 


Work” 


GRACE AYARS 


In the February number of Primary EpvucaTION, a few 
years ago, I came across this sugg<stion: Work arithmetic 
on boards. Abraham Lincolu, especially in early life and 
while struggling for an education, has always appealed to 
me very strongly. I like to impress upon my third grade 
children the real difficulties under which he worked and 
studied. So I asked a friend who is a carpenter to cut me 
forty-five pieces of board about 5x9’. He cut them from 
old boards — most of them were pieces of boxes — and 
planned them for me. We used them for written arithmetic 
the day before Lincoln’s Birthday. The children were 
delighted and tried very hard to have every figure right. 
Afterward, we wrote our spelling lesson on the other side. 

With an awl I punched a hole in each one, tied a string 
for a “hanger,” and hung them on tacks beneath the 
blackboard. 

Last year, my brother planed the boards again, and 
presto! New boards for another third grade. This 
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year they will be planed again and used for my 1913 class. 
Next year, they — like Lincoln’s fire shovel — will be worn 
so thin that I shall “go to the woods,” not as Lincoln did, 
but through the medium of my carpenter friend. Try 
this, friends. I do not like to get into ruts and do the same 
thing over and over, year after year, but this has been a 


very successful part of my February work, and J shall try 
it again. 














A Colonial Day 


Colonial Day is especially adaptable to Washington’s 
birthday. 


Here is one of our invitations. The figures were hekto- 


graphed on the back of silhouette paper, cut out and. 


pasted on invitations. 

The children brought heirlooms galore — everything 
that illustrated pioneer days. In reality we had candle- 
sticks, a sampler, and several books and pewter platters, 
authentically handed down from Colonial days. 

Beside these, we had spinning-wheels, reels, ox-yokes, 
shoes, quilts, etc., ranging from seventy-five to a hundred 
and fifty years of age. They were placed about the room 
We held an informal reception, each child explaining about 
his contribution as our guests reached him. 

Then each passed popcorn to his especial guests and we 
sang some appropriate songs. My real object was to teach 
-an unaffected, truly social way of entertaining, and it was 
by far the most satisfactory afternoon that I ever spent 
in school. 

A. MacLovcuin 





Out of the fields the snowdrops peep; 
To work, O land! 
Awake, O Earth! from the white snow sleep, 
Shake off the coverlet, soft and deep! 
Spring is at hand! 
—John Payne 
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To be Hektographed— Red, White and Blue 


To the School-house 


(For a little Flag-raising or any Flag exercise, which may be followed 
by the song, “Dear Old Flag,” elsewhere in this issue.) 


We love to see you, beautiful Flag, 
Run up your staff so slender, 
We love to watch you float far out 

On the wind in starry splendor. 


We love to think of you, always there, 
God’s own blue sky above you! 

Dear Stars and Stripes, wave on, wave on — 
We love you, love you, love you! 





To be Hektographed 
Cherries, Red — Leaves, Green— Stems, Brown 
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A Mother Goose Paper Cutting 


for February 
Mary T. MERRILL 
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The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day; 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole those tarts 
And quickly ran away. 


The King of Hearts 

Called for those tarts 
‘And beat the Knave full sore. 

The Knave of Hearts 

Brought back those tarts 
And vowed he’d steal no more. 


DIRECTIONS 


Fold A to B; that is, fold the rhomb in halves. This forms 
the double equilateral triangle BCD. Keeping BCD in- 
tact, fold C to D, that is, fold BCD in halves. This forms 
the quadruple right scalene triangle BCG. Keep BCG 
intact and cut EF. Two heart-shaped tarts are thus cut 
and the remaining piece of paper when opened is the 
figure FEHDYKC. Cut EJ and FEGJKC forms the 
queen’s crown. Now take the figure EHDIJG and fold 
D to G. This gives the line XY. Cut XY and XYD 
forms the bowl to hold the tarts. Take the remaining 


figure EHX YIJG cut H Land K I Y X forms the top of the 
table. Cut MG. Now take the figure E H M G and fold 
it in halves. This gives the line NO. Cut NO. Then 
take the figure GNI J and fold it in halves. This gives the 
lineO P. Cut PO. The four pieces thus cut from the last 
two figures make the legs of the table. Paste into place as in- 
dicated in the illustration. Every part of the rhomb is used. 
The little curved ends of the table legs are slipped in out 
of sight at the top of the table leaving the straight ends to 
stand on the floor. 

The directions as given ‘above and with the accom- 
panying illustration are, of course, for the’use of the teacher 
only. They are very simple and easy to follow with 
paper and scissors in hand, but the teacher must be per- 
fectly familiar with “just what to do next” herself before 
she attempts to give directions to the children, for upon 
this depends the success of most dictated paper cutting. 

Geometric forms of all sizes and shapes and colors come 
already cut and can be purchased at almost any school 
supply house. 
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: Seat Work 


J. M. Niven 
Write a sentence telling when the Indian uses this. 











I went to the garden to gather flowers and I picked 


av----t a p---y a r--e 
a t---p a b--e a b--l 
a l---c a f---a 


Write a sentence telling when the Indian uses these. 


(= 
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AA 


ak 











Mother has —— in a barrel, in a box, —— in the 
kitchen table drawer, —— in a bag, —— in a gem jar, —— 
in a basket, —— in a bundle, in a wardrobe, —— in a 
cupboard. 


What time is it when both hands of the clock are at 12, 
at 6, at 3, at 9. 

Draw a clock and fix the hands at the time school gets 
out in the afternoon. 

If you found a dollar what would you do with it? 








The | is full of 














Tom had a pet ——. 

Will had a pet ——. 

Fred had a pet ——. 

Kate had a pet ——. 

Jane had a pet ——. 

Fan had a pet ——. 

Lily had a pet ——. 

Fill in the blanks with “is” or “are.” 


There —— no butter on the table. 
There —— no pencils in the box. 
Here —— a new book. 


The boys —— in the house. 


Tell two buildings that are north of the school. 
Two that ‘are south of the school. 

Two that are east of the school. 

Two that are west of the school. 


Write one word for a (1) boy who has no father or mother; 
(2) for the light that comes from the moon; (3) for a 
man who works on a farm. 


Tell ten things the wind is good for. 
Tell ten things the rain is good for. 


The book is torn. 

The book is old. 

The book is small. 

Combine these three statements to make one sentence. 


Draw a picture of something the wind did one day in 
spring. 


In what month does Christmas come? 
In what month does New Year’s Day come? 
In what month does Thanksgiving Day come? 


Write ten things a girl could be when she is a woman. 


What is the matter with a boy who cannot hear? 
What is the matter with a boy who cannot see? 
What is the matter with a boy who cannot speak? 
What is the matter with a boy who cannot walk? 


Who killed all the rats in a certain city? 
What was the city called? 

What did the Mayor promise? 

What did the Mayor give? 

What did the man in the story do next? 
Who was very sorry and sad? 


Fill in missing letters: haven’t, ’twas, they’re, I’ve, we'll, 
he’s, you’ve. 
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How to Make Some 


Musical Instruments 
F. V. Woorton 


Drum 


Draw two circles from white drawing 
paper with a radius of 2}. Around 
these circles, with the same center, draw 
circles with a'radius of 27”. Cut up 
to the small circle to form flaps. 

Take a strip of red construction paper 3” wide and 164” 
long. Draw a line } of an inch in from each long side. 
You can draw the lines back and forth through the center 
or use colored string. Roll this long strip around leaving 
about } of an inch to paste ovef. Fit your circles around 
and paste the flaps so that their edges come even with the 
edge of the red band. To cover where the flaps show take 
strips #’” wide by 163” long and paste around over the 
flaps on the inside edge of the red band. 


Horn 


Cut out pattern from red or blue construction paper. 
Paste A-A around to A’-A’. Fold back flaps and paste 
one of the circles around to these flaps. Paste other circle 
over this circle to cover over the flaps. 





VIOLIN 


Make frame of violin of brown picture matting C and C’ 
of heavy black paper. D of white picture matting. Paste 
e-e of D’ on e-e of frame. Paste B of C’ on B of frame, 
and bend down on the dash lines at the sides. Paste A 
to underside of frame at A. Four pieces of fine wire 9” 


Red, White and Blue 
All 
The prettiest colors in the world, 
Are red and white and blue; 
You see them in this flag unfurled, 
We love each dainty hue. 


The June-time roses glow with red, 
The sunset clouds that blush o’erhead; 
The cherries ripe, and apples sweet, 
The poppies nodding at our feet; 

The priceless ruby flames with fire — 
What prettier hue can one desire? 


Second Child 
The lily’s loveliness so rare, 
The snowflakes floating in the air, 
The fleecy cloud that drifts on high, 
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long, fasten at dots on C and’ fasten other end through 
dots on frame. Cut four little marks on D to hold wire. 
For bow use piece of wood about }” wide and 7” long. Take 
strip of thin paper about }” wide and 14” long and roll up 
from both ends tight until about 6}” long, then paste to the 
stick. Paint stick to match frame. 


The gentle dove that seeks the sky; 
The emblem of all purity 
Is white — my choice of colors three. 


Third Child 
You cannot match it if you try; 
The azure of the summer sky, 
The gentian and the hare-bell too, 
And robin’s egg, are dainty blue. 
And baby’s eyes we love so well — 
What color can compare, pray tell! 


All 
So to our own fair flag above, 
We'll loyal be, and true; 
And wave the colors that we love, 
Our red and white and blue. 
Daisy D. STEPHENSON 
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Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons 


February 1913 


Vil 


Arranged by RutH O. DYER 





Billy Bob-Tail 


HERE was once a dear little, queer little boy named 

Billy Bob-Tail. He had no father nor mother and 

sometimes Billy thought he had no friends, for he 

was often hungry and cold. But he was a very 

happy little boy even though he had so many things to 
make him unhappy. 

One day Billy Bob-Tail was sitting on the curbstone 
thinking about all his troubles. When he got up he had 
come to a conclusion, for he put his hands in his pockets 
and said to himself: “I am a poor boy. I have no home 
and no friends. I will go out into the world and seek my 
fortune.” 

So he started out to seek his fortune. He wasn’t quite 
sure what this fortune would be, but he felt certain he would 
find something if he only went far enough. He didn’t 
quite know which road he would take, but something seemed 
to lead him out ‘towards the river where the beautiful 
houses and lawns were. 

Now, as Billy walked on whistling a merry tune, for he 
had to whistle to keep up his courage, a little yellow cat 
trotted up close beside him. : 

Billy didn’t ‘notice the cat at first, but Pussy was deter- 
mined to be noticed, and so decided to speak for himself. 
“Mew! mew!” said the cat, “Where are you going, Billy 
Bob-tail?” 

“Why,” said Billy Bob-tail,” lam going out to seek my 
fortune.” a 

Then that cat stood up on her hind legs and walked just 
like Billy and said: “May I go too?” 

“No,” said Billy. “Who wants to be followed by a cat?” 

“Oh, please,” said the cat. “YouseeI havenohome. [| 
had a good home, but the people have moved away and I am 
left alone.” 

Then Billy Bob-Tail felt so sorry, for he was without a 


home, too, and he reached down and stroked the soft fur,. 


saying: “Well, come on then, poor.little pussy,” and they 
trudged down the street together, Billy and the cat. 

They hadn’t walked far before Billy heard some one saying: 
“Where are you going, Billy Bob-Tail?” and, turning, he 
saw an old white dog. He might have been a pretty dog 








A little cat trotted up close beside him 


at one time, but now his-hair was all dirty and knotted 
with burs. So Billy Bob-Tail didn’t waste much time in 
saying: “I’m going out to seek my fortune.” 

Then the dog came very close and said: “May I go with 
ou?” 

Billy Bob-Tail was just a little annoyed, so he answered, 
“No; who wants to be followed by a dog, and an old white 
dog, at that?” 

Then the dog stopped and looked over the bank of the 
river in such a queer way that Billy grew. frightened and 
said to himself: “Now how sorry I would feel if he should 
jump in and drown.” So he called the dog, and told him 
he could go on with him and he would find some way to 
care for him. So Billy, the cat and the dog went on. 

By this time they were out in the country and were 
passing large farms which were well stocked and Billy 
was wondering if his fortune would not end in his turning 
a farmer, when he heard a queer “Moo, moo!” behind 
him and something said in a very low, gruff voice, “Where 
are you going, Billy Bob-Tail?” 

Billy turned with a start and saw an old cow with crooked 
horns behind him. He was a polite little boy, so he said: 
“Why, I’m going out to seek my fortune.” Then the cow 
came very close and rubbed her nose on Billy Bob-Tail’s 
shoulder and said in such a coaxing voice: “Please, Billy 
Bob-Tail let me go with you!” 

Billy looked at the cat, then at the dog, and then at the 
cow, and said: “I can’t take you. Why, I haven’t any- 
thing for myself and here’s the cat and the dog, and besides, 
whoever heard of anyone going out to seek his fortune 
with a cow at his heels?” 

Then the cow came up even closer and said: “Please 
take me, Billy Bob-Tail; my master has sold my little calf 
and I am all alone in the world.” 

“Well, then,” said Billy, “come on. One more can’t 
make much difference.” 

So on he trudged with the cat, the dog and the cow. 
They made a strange sight, but they were all in an unusually 
good humor. Billy was whistling a merry tune. The cat 
and dog were trotting peacefully, side by side. The cow 
would stop whenever she saw a good patch of grass and 
then she would run to catch the others. 

But something made Billy stop his merry whistle. It 
was a weak “Baa! baa!” from the ditch on the roadside. 
When Billy walked over he found a goat harnessed to a 
wagon which was stuck in the mud. Billy unharnessed 
the poor creature and was just turning around to go when 


the goat asked: “Where are you going, Billy Bob-tail?” 


“Why,” said Billy, “I’m going out to seek my fortune, 
but it seems I am having a hard time finding it.” 

Then the goat stood up on his hind legs, as if he wanted 
to beg, and said, “May I go too?” 

Billy Bob-Tail laughed until his sides hurt and said: 
“No; whoever heard of a goat going out to seek his fortune?” 

Then the goat looked so sad and begged, “Oh, please 
take me, Billy! The little boy who owns me is so cruel.” 

“Well, come on,” said Billy, tossing his head. “If I get 
very tired I’ll ride you, but it will be a hard old ride.” 
So the goat trotted on behind. ‘And Billy, the cat, the 
dog, the cow and the goat went down the road. 
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But they had scarcely started again when Billy heard a 


tiny, “Wee! wee!” and a little piping voice said: “Where 
are you going, Billy Bob-Tail?” and a tiny little pig ran right 
between his legs. 

“My!” said Billy; “how you frightened me!” 

“T’m going out to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go?” asked the pig. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Billy; “how everybody would laugh 
to see me seeking my fortune with a dirty pig like you.” 

“Oh, please, Billy!” said the pig. “I must go! The 
butcher is coming to kill me to-morrow.” 

Poor Billy couldn’t bear the thought of the butcher with 
his cruel knife, so he said: “I can’t leave you for the 
butcher, little pig, so come on with me. We'll manage 
some way.” 

And so on they went, Billy, the cat, the dog, the cow, the 
goat and the pig, until they came to a dark forest. Then 
Billy told them all to sit around ina circle, for he felt sure 
they needed rest, and then too he wanted to talk to them. 

“My friends,” he said, when they were al) seated, “do 


you see that deep, dark forest just ahead of us?” They 
all bowed their heads, which was their easiest way of saying, 
“Yes,” and Billy went on: 

“We must go through it. But don’t be afraid. If 
anything tries to hurt us I can whistle and throw stones.” 
Then the cat said, “I can mew and scratch.” And the dog 
said: “I can bark and bite.” “I can moo and hook said 
the cow.” “I can bleat and butt,” said the goat.” And I 
can squeal and bite,”’ said the pig. 

“Weare all right,” said Billy Bob-Tail. “Hurrah!” and 
he tossed up his cap three times. 

So they went on into the forest. But the farther they 
went the darker it got, and at last they could scarcely see 
their hands before them. Then a terrible thing happened. 
Billy heard a queer rustling in the bushes and a great, big 
black thing with two enormous horns came up from a ditch 
and ran towards them with a deep growl. It came nearer 
and nearer, and Billy, the cat, the dog, the cow,.the goat 
and the pig shook with fear. 
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“Make all the noise you can,”’ said Billy, while I whistle.”’ 

So Billy whistled, the cat mewed, the dog barked, the 
cow lowed, the goat bleated and the pig squealed. The 
ugly black thing stopped just where he was and then ran 
as fast as he could over the dead trees and out of sight. 

Now the cat can see. quite well in the dark, so before 
Billy, the dog, the cow, the goat or the pig had noticed 
it, she spied a little white house just ahead of them. 

“Oh, see that little house!’”’ said the cat. “Let us go in 
and spend the night.” 

But the dog had not yet stopped trembling from his 
fright, so he said: ‘No, no, don’t think of such a thing! 
It must be the home of that horrid animal we saw awhile 
ago.” 

“That is so,” said Billy Bob-Tail; “but then there is a 
chance that it isn’t his home. How can we find out?” 

“TI can soon settle that,” said the cat; “my paws are very 
soft. I can creep up without any noise and my eyes can 
see, even though itis dark. I will creep up and peep through 
the window.” 





So the cat climbed up on the window-sill and she saw a 
beautiful little room all furnished in white. There were 
white curtains at the windows, a white table and white 
chairs and everything was so neat and clean. 

The cat looked so long that Billy began to get impatient, 
and so he called to her: “What do you see? Is there any- 
one there?” 

“Not a soul,”’ said the cat, as she climbed down. “And 
it looks as if it were made for us. Let’s go in.” 

So Billy, the cat, the dog, the cow, the goat and the pig all 
went in. And when Billy saw how nice and neat it was 
he sank down on the little white bed and said, “ We will live 
here always; this is my fortune.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION 


Before this story is dramatized the fiveJchildren who 
represent the cat, the dog, the cow, the goat and the pig are 
placed at convenient intervals around the room, and the 
child who represents the unknown animal hides a short 
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distance from the pig at the place where the forest is sup- 
posed to be. 

At the beginning of the play Billy is seen sitting in a de- 
jected attitude on the curbstone. He is homeless and 
friendless and he feels that some move must be made at 
once. When he comes to the decision that he will go out 
and seek his fortune he jumps up and, boy like, shows his 
determination by putting his hands in his pockets and start- 
ing off. 

He meets the animals and talks with them one by one. 
When they approach him they walk on all fours, but when 
they beg to go with him they stand in an upright position, 
with their hands held in a drooping manner, as if begging. 
When they walk on as companions of Billy, however, they 
walk as children usually do. 

A chair can serve as the cart to which the goat is hitched 
and cord will answer the purpose of harness. 

After they enter the forest the unknown animal rises 
from its place and comes toward them. Billy, in terror, 
begins to whistle and the animals each make their own 
peculiar noise. The unknown animal stops, stands still 
for a few seconds and then runs away very rapidly. 

When Billy sees that they have been successful in frighten- 
ing him away he becomes very powerful in his own estima- 
tion and makes the boast that he, with the aid of the ani- 
mals, could frighten an army. 

The cat’s bright eyes discover a house in the distance, 
She stands upon a chair and peeps over the teacher’s desk, 
which represents the window-sill, and views the interior. 

Billy leads the way in behind the desk, and sinking down 
on two chairs which represent a bed, declares that they will 
live there always and that he has, at last, found his fortune. 


Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS Minor CHARACTERS 
Billy Bob-Tail Cat Goat 
Dog * Pig 
Cow Unknown animal 


(Billy Bob-Tail is sitting on the curbstone in deep thought.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (jumping up suddenly and taking a resolute 
stand with his hands in his pockets.) I am a poor boy. I 
have no home and no friends. I will go out into the world 
and seek my fortune. (Turns in an undecided way, looks 
first at one road and then at the other.) I wonder which road 
I had better take. I guess I will just say, “My mother 
told me,” and find out. (Points first to one road and then 
to the other while saying these words.) My mother told me 
to take this one. Ha! Ha! The very one I wanted to 
take. This leads me out by the beautiful houses and green 
lawns. 


(Billy walks on down the road whistling. After he has gone 
several squares a Cat runs up close beside him.) 


Cat Mew! mew! Where are you going, Billy Bob-Tail? 

Billy Bob-Tail (turning with a start) Why, I am going out 
to seek my fortune. 

Cat (standing up on hind legs and walking up close to Billy) 
May I go, too? 

Billy Bob-Tail No, who wants to be followed by a cat? 

Cat Oh, please! You see I have no home. [I had a 
good home, but the people have moved away and I am left 
alone. 

Billy Bob-Tail (reaching down and stroking the Cat) 
Well, come on, then, poor little pussy. 


(Billy and the Cat trudge on down the street. A Dog walks 
up close behind them.) 


Dog Where are you going, Billy Bob-Tail? 

Billy Bob-Tail (turning and facing the Dog) I am going 
out to seek my fortune. 
’ Dog (coming close to Billy) May I go with you? 
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Billy Bob-Tail (in disgusted tone) No; who wants to be 
followed by a dog and an old white dog at that? 


(Dog goes to bank of river and looks over as if he meditated a 
plunge.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (aside) Now how sorry I would feel if 
he should jump in and drown. (Aloud.) Here, Dog! 
Come here! (Dog comes close to Billy.) I guess you can go. 
I'll try to find some way to care for you. 


(Billy, the Cat and the Dog go on down the street.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (meditatively as they pass a well-kept farm) 
I wonder if my fortune won’t end in my being a farmer. 
It’s hard to tell. 


(A Cow comes up behind Billy.) 


_ Moo!* Moo! Where are you going, Billy Bob- 
Tail? 

Billy Bob-Tail (turning and facing Cow) Why, I am 
going out to seek my fortune. 

Cow (coming close to Billy Bob-Tail and rubbing nose on 
his shoulder) Please, Billy Bob-Tail, let me go with you. 

Billy Bob-Tail (looking first at the Cat, then at the Dog, 
and then at the Cow) I can’t take you. Why, I haven’t 
anything for myself and here’s the Cat and Dog. Besides, 
whoever heard of anyone going out to seek his fortune 
with a cow at his heels! 

Cow (coming close and talking in a coaxing voice) Please 


take me, Billy Bob-Tail. My master has sold my little 


calf and I am all alone in the world. 
Billy Bob-T ail (turning and walking on) Well, then, come 
on. One more can’t make much difference. 


(Billy Bob-Tail, the Cat, the Dog and the Cow walk on 
down the street. Billy whistles a merry tune, the Cat and Dog 
run on, side by side. The Cow stops occasionally to eat grass 
and then runs on to catch up with the others.) 


Goat (pulling hard to get the wagon to which he is hitched 
out of the ditch) Baa! baa! 


(Billy Bob-Tail walks over and finds Goat. He is fol- 
lowed by the Cat, the Dog, and the Cow, who-look inquiringly 
at the unfortunate Goat.) 


Billy Bob-Tail Poor little Goat, you are in a bad fix, 
but I will soon set you free. (Stoops down and unfastens 
the harness.) Now you can go. 


(Billy Bob-Tail turns to leave the Goat.) 


Goat Where are you going, Billy Bob-Tail? 

Billy Bob-Tail (stopping and looking around) Why,lam 
going out to seek my fortune, but it seems I am having a 
hard time finding it. 

Goat (standing up on hind legs and begging) May I go 
too? 

Billy Bob-T ail (laughing heartily) No, whoever heard of a 
goat going out to seek his fortune? 

Goat (coming nearer) Oh, please take me, Billy! The 
little boy who owns me is so cruel. 

Billy Bob-Tail Well, come on. If I get very tired, I’ll 
ride you, but it will be a hard old ride. 


(Billy, the Cat, the Dog, the Cow, and the Goat go on down 
the road until they are overtaken by a Pig.) 


Pig (running between Billy Bob-Tail’s legs) Wee! wee! 
Where are you going, Billy Bob-Tail? 

Billy Bob-Tail My, how you frighten me! I am going 
out to seek my fortune. 

Pig (standing up on hind legs) May I go? 

Billy Bob-Tail (laughing heartily) Ha! ha! ha! how 
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everybody would laugh to see me seeking my fortune with a 
dirty pig like you. 

Pig (eagerly) Oh, please, Billy! Imustgo. The butcher 
is coming to kill me to-morrow. 

Billy Bob-Tail I can’t leave you for the butcher, little 
pig, so come on with me. We will manage some way. 


*(Billy, the Cat, the Dog, the Cow, the Goat and the Pig go 
on down the road until they come to a large forest.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (stopping suddenly) My, what a dark 
forest! (Turning to his companions) I am sure you must 
all be tired, so let us all sit down on this green grass and 
rest. (The Cat, the Dog, the Cow, the Goat, and the Pig all 
sit down in a circle. Billy Bob-Tail stands in the middle.) 


Billy Bob-Tail My friends, do you see that deep dark 
forest just ahead of us? 


(All the animals bow their heads to give assent.) 


We must go through it. But don’t be afraid; if anything 
tries to hurt us I can whistle and throw stones. 

Cat I can mew and scratch. 

Dog I can bark and bite. 

Cow I can moo and hook. 

Goat I can bleat and butt. 

Pig I can squeal and bite. 

Billy Bob-Tail We are all right (losses up his cap three 
—) Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Let us go on into the 
orest. 


(All the animals rise and follow Billy into the forest.) 


Billy Bob-Tail How dark it is! I can scarcely see my 
hand beforeme. What is that queer rustling? 


(An unknown animal rises from the ditch and comes 


towards them.) 


Cat Look at that big, black thing with two horns 
coming towards us. 

Billy Bob-Tail Make all the noise you can while I 
whistle. (Billy begins to whistle.) 





(All together) 

Cat Mew, mew, mew! 
Dog Bow, wow, wow! 
Cow Moo, moo, moo! 
Goat Baa, baa, baa! 
Pig Wee, wee, wee! 


(Unknown animal stops, stands still for a few minutes and 
then runs away very rapidly.) 


Billy Bob-Tail Seehimrun! I tell you we could frighten 
an army. 

Cat (looking intently before her) Oh, see that little 
house. Let us go in and spend the night. 

Dog No, no, don’t think of such a thing. It might be 
the home of that horrid animal we saw awhile ago. 

Billy Bob-Tail That is so, but there is a chance that it 
isn’t his home. How can we find out? 

Cat I can soon settle that. My paws are very soft. I 
can creep up without any noise and my eyes can see even 
though itis dark. I will creep up and peep through the 
window. 


(Cat climbs up to the window-sill and looks in, remains 
there several minutes.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (impatiently) What do you see? Is 
there anyone there? 

Cat (climbing down) Nota soul. And it looks as if it 
were made for us. Let’s go in. 

Billy \ 

Dog | 

Cow } All right. 

Goat | 

Pig ) 


(Billy, the Cat, the Dog, the Cow, the Goat and the Pig all 
go in. Animals look around curiously. Billy examines 
things carefully.) 


Billy Bob-Tail (sinking down on the bed) We will live 
here always. This is my fortune. 
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Sand-Table Demonstration 


We first get acquainted with Billy Bob-Tail when he sits 
on the curbstone of the city street lamenting his sad 
fate. 

So our sand-table shows us first a long row of well-kept 
houses. The houses can be constructed of gray cardboard 
and should differ somewhat in structure. 

At the windows we see green shades and lace curtains. 
Small pieces of green paper pasted over one-half of the 
window on the inside before the house is pasted together 
can be used to represent the shades, and the lace paper 
from candy boxes is seen below the green shades to repre- 
sent lace curtains. 

The houses are enclosed by a fence made from the five- 
inch sticks which the children use in their number work. 
These are put into the sand two inches apart and similar 
sticks are laid on top of these to represent a railing. 

In front of these houses we see a pavement made of dry 
bricks laid close together. Along the edge of this side- 
walk is a border of green grass (waxola plentifully sprinkled). 
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The yards, too, are well kept and have a heavy growth of 
grass. Even walks of white sand run from the doors to the 
gates. 

We find Billy here sitting in a meditative attitude on the 
curb. He is cut from paper with a flat standard, so he 
will sit alone. 

A road of white sand leads-on past these houses, until it 
loses itself in a deep, dark forest a little farther on. This 
forest is made of evergreen sprigs stuck in the sand. 

To one side of the forest we meet Billy Bob-tail again. 
He is standing here addressing his friends who are going 
with him to seek their fortune. Here we find the cat, the 
dog, the cow, the goat, and the pig all sitting and listening 
very attentively to Billy as he pictures the dangers which 
lie in the forest. 

All these animals, as well as Billy, should be cut from 
paper and mounted so as to stand alone. 

On the other side of the forest we see a neat little 
house and at the window of this house we find the cat. 

Billy, the dog, the cow, the goat, and the pig are all 
waiting the cat’s decision. 





PLAYS AND GAMES 





Flag Game 


Teacher& What are you? 

Pupil I am a flag. 

Teacher Name your colors. 

Pupil I am red, white and blue. 
Teacher What does red stand for? 
Pupil Red stands for courage. 
Teacher What does white stand for? 
Pupil White stands for purity. 
Teacher What does blue stand for? 
Pupil Blue stands for truth. 
Teacher Who made you? 

Pupil Betty Ross made me. 
Teacher How many stars did you wear at first? 
Pupil At first I wore 13 stars. 


Teacher How many do you now wear? 
Pupil I wear 48 stars now. 
Teacher What does each star stand for? 
Pupil Each star stands for a state. 
Teacher What do people call you? 
Pupil People call me Flag, Old Glory, Stars and Stripes 
Star Spangled Banner, The Red, White and Blue. ‘ 
Teacher Give a flag salute. 
Pupil I pledge allegiance to my flag. 
And to the republic for which it stands; 
One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
I give my head, my heart, and my hand to God and 
my country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


We found games like this one a splendid help in A 
statements. P P in securing complete 
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“The Boy Who Put His 
Mother First 


BERTHA E. Busu 


CHARACTERS 


George Washington George’s Mother 

Richard George’s Sister 

Reuben his playmates George’s Brother, younger than he 
Sylvanus 


Costumes As much like the pictures in the history as possible. 
ScENE I 


The bank of the Potomac. Reuben and Sylvanus sitting 
on it. Richard enters 


Richard Hulloa, Reuben! Hulloa, Sylvanus! Where’s 
George Washington? We counted on him for this day’s 
sport. I thought he was going to be here. 

Reuben He was, but somebody called to him from the 
house and he was off like a deer. It made me cross, for 
there is no one like him to have a good time with. He 
might have made believe that he didn’t hear the calling. 

Richard I'll warrant you tried to coax him to stay. 

Reuben That I did, but it was no use. He thought he 
ought to go, and of course he went. I never saw a boy 
so set on doing just what he thought he ought to do. 

Sylouanus There’s one thing he is just as much set on, 
and that is going into the navy. 

Richard Yes, indeed! He wants that more than any- 
thing in the world. He has talked of it ever since he was 
a little chap and hoped that some time he would get a 
chance to go. 

Reuben Well, that’s no wonder. We all want that. 
I’m sure I never look at the Potomac here without wanting 
to go down it and sail off to sea in one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 

Sylvanus How blue it looks to-day! Do you think 
you could throw a stone across it? 

Reuben Why no. Nobody could. It’s too far. 

Richard Isawa boy doit yesterday. He threw a stone 
clear over to the other side. 

Sylvanus I don’t believe it. Do you, Reuben? 

Reuben No, I don’t. Who was it? 

Richard It was George Washington. Now do you be- 
lieve it? 

Reuben Oh, yes! He can do anything. 

Syloanus He’s the strongest boy I ever saw. 

Richard And he’s the best runner. 

Reuben And he’s the best wrestler, too. 

Sylvanus And he can jump farther than any boy in our 
set. 

Richard He can climb better, too. Don’t you know 
how he cut his name on the rock higher than any other 
name? 

Reuben There hecomesnow. He is running and waving 
his cap. Something good must have happened. 


(George Washington enters, waving his cup and tossing it 
up in delight.) 


George Ho, Richard! Ho,Sylvanus and Reuben! What 
do you think’ has happened. I’m so pleased I can hardly 
stand still. 

Richard, Sylvanus and Reuben Oh, do tell us! 

George My brother Lawrence has got me a commission to 
go to sea in His Majesty’s navy. 


(The boys rush up to him, all talking at once.) 


Richard Oh, when? 

Reuben How? 

Syluanus Where? 

George He got the commission last month, but we did 
not receive the letter he wrote till to-day. It is on his 
majesty’s ship Bellona. I am to go next week. 

Richard Next week? 
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Reuben Great Cwsar’s Ghost! This is sudden! 

Sylvanus What did your mother say about it? 

George She isn’t agar But of course she will con- 
sent to my going. y, it’s the chance of a life-time! 
I told Aunt Chloe to begin packing my trunk right away. 
Come on, boys, and help me lay out what I must take. 


(They go off.) 
SceNneE II 


The porch of Washington’s house. Enter Richard, Sylvanus 
and Reuben 


Reuben So we have really come to see George off! Oh, 
how we shall miss him! 

Sylvanus My father says that his mother will miss him 
most of all. He thinks that if Madame Washington had 
been at home when the letter came, she would have refused 
him permission to go. 

Reuben Yes, my mother thinks so too. By the time 
she got home, the arrangements were so well along that it 
would have greatly inconvenienced those who were expect- 
ing George if he had not come. There goes Sambo with 
George’s trunk. 

Richard And here comes George with his mother and 
little brother and sister. 


(Enter George with his mother clinging to him on one side, 
his brother and sister on the other.) 


Sister Well, George, the time has come to say good-by 
at last. We don’t like to have you go. Mother cried all 
night long over it. 

George (in surprise) Mother, isit true? Don’t you want 
me to go? 

Mother My son, I can’t bear to have you go. I have 
kept from saying so because your brother Lawrence had the 
arrangements all made and it would inconvenience him to 
change them, but I-am very unwilling to have you go to 
sea. I greatly prefer that you should stay at home. 

George Oh, mother, I did not know that you felt that 
way! But (stepping back) if you do not wish me to go, I 
will not go. Lawrence will not mind some inconvenience 
to himself if it pleases you. 

Brother (to mother) Mother, mother, you do not mean 
to say a thing like that! Why, George wants to go into 
the navy more than anything in the world! 

Mother (sadly) Iknowit. But I do not want him to go. 

Brother But his trunk is all packed and down to the 
wharf, and the arrangements are all made. You can’t 
keep him at home now. 

George Hush, brother. If our mother does not wish me 
to go, I shall remain at home. Is that your wish, mother? 

Mother It is my wish. But oh George, I do not want 
to insist on it after matters have gone so far. I gave you 
permission by my silence to go and I will not take the per- 
mission back. But it is certainly my wish that you should 
give up this commission and stay at home. 

George Then I shall do it, mother. I shall not go to 
sea if you wish me to stay at home. Come on, everybody! 
Let’s go down to the wharf and tell Sambo to bring my trunk 
back. 


(They all pass off, George walking very erect with his mother’s 
hand on his arm. The little sister trips along behind crying 
joyously, “Oh, I am so glad George is not going away.’’) 


Reuben (to Sylvanus and Richard as they gooff) Tam glad 
too. I felt that I could not bear to miss him. 

Sylvanus I too. But, oh, I knowit is a sore disappoint- 
ment to him. 

Richard You would not know it from him. See how 
he holds up his head! Disappointment is nothing to him 
compared with pleasing his mother. 

The three (together) Did you ever see another boy like 
our George Washington? 
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Our First Flag 


MARGARET H. WALLACE 


CHARACTERS 
George Washington 
His friend, Robert Morris 
Betsy Ross 


ScENE I 
Betsy is seated on a low chair sewing. A knock is heard. 
Betsy Ross Come in! 
Enter George Washington ai Robert Morris 


George Washington (bowing) Is this Mrs. Betsy Ross? 

Betsy Ross Yes. 

George Washington I am George Washington and this 
is my friend, Robert Morris. (Both bow.) 

Betsy Ross (rising in haste and courtesying) What can I 
do for you, Sirs? 

George Washington We want you to make a flag for our 
country. I have a little drawing here which may help you. 

Betsy Ross What colors is it to be? 

George Washington Red, White and Blue. Do you 
think that will make a pretty flag? 

Betsy Ross Yes, I think it will, but I think five-pointed 
stars would be prettier than this six-pointed one which 
you have drawn. Do you not think so? 

George Washington I do not know, I have never seen 
a five-pointed star. 

Betsy Ross It is very easy to make. See, I fold it like 
this and make it with one clip of the scissors. 

George Washington and Robert Morris That is very 
pretty. Make five-pointed stars. 

Betsy Ross Did you bring the goods? 

George Washington No. I am very sorry that our 
country is so poor. We have no money with which to 
buy it. I thought that you might have something that 
would do. Haven’t you? 

|Betsy Ross (thinking) Let me think. I have an old red 
flannel petticoat. 

George Washington And I have an old blue army coat. 

Robert Morris And I have an old white shirt. 

Both Do you think that would do? 

Betsy Ross I will try to make it do. Send them to me 
this afternoon and I will try to have it for you to-morrow 
afternoon. 

Both (bowing) Good afternoon, Mrs. Ross. 
(They go out.) 
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SceNE II 


(Betsy sits and sews for a few minutes and apparently 
finishes the flag and folds it up and puts it in her work basket. 
She is sewing on white goods when a knock is heard.) 


Betsy Ross Come in. 

Both (bowing) Good day, Mrs. Ross. Is the flag done? 

Betsy Ross (courtesying) Yes, Sirs. I will show it to 
you. (She unfolds it.) How do you like it? 

Both It is very pretty indeed. (She folds it and hands 
it to them.) 

Both Thank you very much, Mrs. Ross. We are sorry 
we cannot pay you. 

Betsy Ross It was a pleasure to do for our country. 


Fancy Marches in the Class- 
room 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


N almost every city school of any size, there is to be 
i found a well-equipped gymnasium, with a special 

gymnastic instructor in charge. Nevertheless it is 

desirable for every class teacher to know a little 
about “setting up” exercises and marching. A wise teacher 
will familiarize herself with numerous exercises which need 
only take up a few minutes’ time and yet which amply 
repay one by the increased interest and vigor with which 
subsequent lessons are attacked. These “setting up” 
and marching exercises must be varied from time to time 
in order to prevent any one of them becoming monotonous, 
mechanical.and dead. 

The following steps are excellent as a variation to the 
formal marching of “left, right,” and several of them are 
used in the gymnasium of a world-famed sanitarium. 
They teach agility, lightness and gracefulness and are se 
simple that even very little children can easily manage 
them. 

The children march around the room, keeping equidistant 
from each other. The distance is determined by raising 
the arms horizontally forward, and barely touching the 
back of the child in front. 


I Touch and step. 

Hands on hips. Left foot, slightly in advance, toe 
pointing down, touches floor, and then steps forward. 
The right foot repeats, touching floor with toe, and stepping 
forward. A two step may be hummed or sung to la-a for 
this. We use “Every Little Movement.” 


II Touch, cross and change step. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
Hands on hips. (1) As in number one the left foot 
is extended as if to step, but the floor is just touched with 
the toe. (2) Left foot then crosses right and the toe 
again touches the floor. (3) A short light step is taken 
by the left; (4) then the right; (5) and again the left. 
The right foot then does the same with touch, cross and 
change step. In teaching this count one, two — one, two, 
three, and, when it is known, a polka tune may be hummed. 


III Heel, toe and change step. (Figs. 2 and 4.) 

(1) Left foot advances, heel touching floor; (2) Left 
foot back, toe touching floor; (3) left foot again forward 
for a little step; (4) the right then takes a step (5) and 
again the left. Repeat with right foot. The*same time 
is used as in number two. The body bends slightly back- 
ward as the heel touches the floor and slightly forward 
as the toe touches the floor behind. If space permit it may 
be done two abreast, each two children taking hands. 


IV_ Three step. 
Class faces to centre of room, and, hands on hips, takes 
three short light steps sidewards, turns and takes three 











foot 
Use 
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steps sidewards in the same direction while facing out. 
For this use a slow waltzing tune. 


V_ See Figs. 5 and 6. 

(1) Left knee upward bend, toe pointing down; (2) 
leg forward stretch, then three short steps with (3) the left 
foot; (4) the right (5) and the left. Repeat with right. 
Use a polka time for this. 


VI Ordinary marching, but backwards instead of for- 
wards. 


VII Marching sideways. 


VIII Ordinary marching with clapping. 
Clap hands in front of body and then behind, keeping 
time with the feet. 


IX Follow the leader. 

Class imitates leader, who marches (1) hands on hips, 
(2) hands on head, (3) arms folded in front, (4) arms folded 
behind back, (5) on tiptoe, (6) with arms stretched side- 
ways, (7) arms stretching upward keeping time to marching 
etc. 
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X Running on tiptoe, hands placed on shoulders up and 
down the aisles. 

This exercise is always followed by a deep breathing 
exercise such as arms forward and upward raise, breathe 
in sideways and downward sink, breathe out. 

Breathing exercises should follow most of the marching 
exercises, especially those that are taken quickly and if 
the windows have been thrown open at the beginning of the 
exercise, the children will enjoy taking the deep breaths 
of cool, fresh air, and will have a new lease of energy. 

The following is an example of a two-minute “setting-up”’ 
exercise. These exercises are found in many books on 
physical culture. but every teacher will be able to arrange 
different sets for herself, taking care to use exercises that 
will bring different parts of the body into play during the 
short period. 


1 Arms sideways, raise and lower. 

2 Close and open hands. 

3 Hands on hips, body sideways bend. 

4 Hands on hips, body one half forward bend. 
5 Hands on hips, knees one half bend. 

6 Inhale and exhale deeply four times. 
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Babies of the World VI 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 
(For any{number of patriotic little folks, in red, white, and blue, with beating drums and flying flags. Of course, they drink a merry 


‘ Good Health” in pantomime on third line of last stanza.) 


We’ve been receiving greetings from countries far and near, 

And we'll receive a number more before the end o’ the year. 

But on this day, with beating drums and starry flags un- 
furl’d, 

We boys and girls of Uncle Sam, give GREETING to the 
world! (or) 

The Brave Boy Scouts of Uncle Sam give GREETING to the 
world! 


Our dear old Uncle’s fond of T — and with his generous 
hands, 

A Good Luck Health he offers you made of his favorite 
brands. 

Here’s to the World — health, wealth, joy, peace bless 
every shore and sea! 

The brands we use are Liber-T and sweet Prosperi-T! 





A Bit of Chivalry 


x OESN’T it seem good to’have the gate open again?” 
D and Hetty swung her arms in her long-sleeved 
homespun apron to express her sense of freedom. 
“But one had better be shut up inside the fort 

than be killed by the Indians,’”’ answered David. 

“Of course, I know that, but I’m glad enough now the 
Indians have gone away, and we can go outside when we 
please. There’s Henry and Lucy. Come on!” she called, 
‘we're goitig outside to play.” 

“We want to be careful and not go too far,” cautioned 
David, “for perhaps the Indians haven’t really gone away.” 

Lucy had come up and heard his last words, “‘O yes, they 
have,” she answered. ‘I heard my father say so, and we 
needn’t go far from the fort.” 

“Pooh! who’s afraid of Indians anyway?” scoffed Henry, 
who at thirteen felt that he was almost a man. “If one 
tried to catch me I'd fight him good. Let’s go down to the 
brook and see if the dam we started to build is there all 
right.” 

And the four trooped out past the heavy timbered gate 
which, when closed and barred, made complete the strong, 
bullet-proof stockade which surrounded the little cluster 
of log cabins inside. For this was in pioneer days when 
the few settlers who had ventured into the wilderness west 
of the Allegheny Mountains gathered in the frontier forts, 
or “stations,” as they were often called, for mutual pro- 
tection and safety against the Indians. 

It was a soft, warm afternoon in early autumn, the sky 
was blue without a cloud, there were no trees in the clearing 
around the fort, for trees would be shelters for the enemy, 
but beyond the clearing'the great forest stretched on every 
side, green and deep, so peaceful, so. still, that it -hardly 
seemed possible danger could lurk there. The brook ran 
near the fort, a clear, chattering little stream. They found 
and finished the little dam of loose stones, begun before the 





last Indian scare; then floating leaves and bits of bark 
as boats followed them down the current, till before they 
knew it they were almost at the line of trees. 

“How I should like to go into the woods!” sighed Lucy. 

“But we mustn’t,” David spoke quickly. “You know 
Captain Howell has told us over and over that we mustn’t 
go beyond the clearing, unless some of the men are with us.”’ 

“Yes, [know,” fretted Lucy; ‘but I wish I lived in some 
of those times when people could go where they pleased.” 

“Well, I wish I lived in the time Captain Howell was tell- 
ing about the other night,” said Henry. ‘The Age of Chiv- 
alry, he called it, ever so long ago. I tell you it must have 
been fine then. The Knights rode on splendid horses with 
their ladies’ colors tied on their lances. They were sworn 
to defend all who were weaker or needed them; and if they 
saw a lady in danger or trouble there- wasn’t anything they 
wouldn’t do to help her, even if it cost their lives. I just 
wish I could have been a knight!” 

“One can defend ladies now, if they want to,” rejoined 
Hetty. “Captain Howell and the men at the fort are all 
doing that.” 

“Of course, I always shall,’”” Henry’s tone was lofty. 
“T’m going to be just like a knight and defend anyone in 
danger.” 

He had hardly spoken the last word when David glanced 
round and his face went white. 

“Indians! Indians!’ he cried. ‘Run for the fort!” 

For, all unsuspected, a small party of Indians had been 
lurking in the forest, who had seen and watched them from 
the time they left the fort. Their first thought had been 
to kill the children, but they had decided that the better 
plan would be to make them prisoners. This was really 
more profitable than killing them, as they could make useful 
servants of the captives, or it might be that their friends 
would give a rafisom of money to recover them, as had 
sometimes been done. And the Indians had learned that 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Calisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas 


The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


The Victor-in the schools is past the experimental stages— 
it is an actual reality. It has proved its immense educational 
value beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities 
and is doing a wonderful work. It is one of the most influential 
elements in the education of the children—valuable in every 
grade and every branch of school work; as valuable for kinder- 
garten games, marching, calisthenics, folk-dances, and play- 
ground work as for the teaching and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, 
ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have found 
from actual experience: 


New York Cincinnati Louisville 
Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul 
St Louis Los Angeles Denver 
Boston Minneapolis Portland 
Cleveland Jersey City Columbus 
Detroit Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Seattle Atlanta 
Milwaukee 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 500 cities 
in which the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you can ascertain from 
the Superintendents nearest to you what a help the Victor is to them and 
how it is benefiting the children. 

Be sure to visit the Victor demonstration at the Superintendents’ 
Convention of the N. E. A. in Philadelphia, February 26 to March 1. 

If you are not coming to the convention, a demonstration right in 
your classroom will gladly be given by any Victor dealer. 

Write us today for booklets and further information. 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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(Continued from page 118) 
money would buy many things, including powder, shot and 
rifles. So they had left their guns and without a sound 
had crept stealthily as near as they could, unseen. 

It was at this moment, when the Indians rose upon their 
feet to spring forward and seize the unsuspecting group, that 
David saw them and gave the cry of alarm. They each 
understood the danger, the greater because in their care- 
less play they had gone beyond gunshot range of the fort, 
and instantly they started on a life and death race for the 
fort, Henry, forgetting in his fright that he was intending 
to be a brave defender, and running ahead, leaving Hetty 
and Lucy and David to escape as best they could. As 
they ran David was between the girls, with Lucy behind 
him. 

Then Lucy stumbled over the root of a stump, “Don’t 
leave me,” she cried frantically. “They willgetme. Don’t 
leave me, don’t!” 

David was only ten, the youngest and smallest of the 
four. He was desperately frightened, and knew that every 
moment counted. They all heard Lucy’s appeal, but Henry 
did not pause or even turn his head. Hetty stopped, but 
David shouted, “Run, run! I'll help Lucy.” 

Whirling, he caught Lucy’s hand and pulled her to her 
feet, and with a little push sent her ahead. ‘Run, Lucy, 
run!” he panted. 

David was now last; he knew that he would be caught if 
anyone; his heart beat like a hammer, his forehead was wet 
with the cold sweat of terror, but he could not have left 
Lucy; even in that moment he was glad to have helped 
her. David ran almost as fast as a frightened fawn, but 
the Indians could run as swiftly, and their longer legs gave 
their steps greater length. Poor David did not need to 
look back, he could hear the soft thud, thud of the mocca- 
sined feet drawing nearer. They were gaining on him. 
A moment more and a strong hand grasped his little 
flannel hunting shirt, and with a wild heart throb he felt 
that all was lost. Then a swift theught came to him, and 
throwing his arms back suddenly, before the Indian who 
had hold of him had time to understand what the motion 
meant, David slipped out of the shirt and hurried on, 
leaving the astonished Indian with the empty garment in 
his hands. 

By this time they were within gunshot of the stockade. 
Their screams had given the alarm, and seeing their danger 
rifles were thrust out of the loopholes, and the Indians who 
had so nearly made a prisoner of David, and who, as they 
had left their guns behind them, dared not venture farther, 
turned sullenly back, while David followed his com- 
panions through the great gate into the safe shelter of the 
stockade. 

“Well, David,” exclaimed the lookout,” I thought once 
the Indians had you! That was a neat trick you played on 
them,” and he told the incident to those gathered around. 

Lucy’s eyes grew wide. “And just think,” she almost 
sobbed, “if David hadn’t helped me up when I fell down, and 
put me ahead of him, it would have been my dress the Indian 
would have caught, and I couldn’t have got out of it, and 
they would have been carrying me off this minute.” 

“Seems to me, Henry”—Captain Howell spoke sharply — 
“that as you were the oldest and largest, you should have 
looked after Hetty and Lucy and not have left it to little 
David.” 

Henry’s face was flushed with his exertion, but it grew 
redder still, as Lucy turned scornfully toward him. ‘Henry! 
O yes, Henry had just been telling about the Age of Chivalry, 
and how he wished he could have been a Knight to defend 
people. Henry can talk about what he’d do; but David 
doesn’t talk, he just does things.” 

“Three cheers for David!” called Lucy’s father, as he 
held her close. ‘The boy who isn’t afraid of the Indians!” 

“© yes, I was afraid of them!” protested David; “but I 
couldn’t leave Lucy to be caught.” 

Captain Howell patted David’s head. “That is the 
greater honor, to be afraid and yet act bravely. And where 
one forgets himself for another is always chivalry.” 
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My Mamma’s Valentine 
SusAN M. KANE 


I wish you would look me over — 

My head and my hands and my face, 
And tell if you see about me, 

Any signs of paper lace. 


Do you see any flower pictures? 
Do I look like a flying bird? 

Do you see any gilt or silver, 
Or crinkly printed word? 


A valentine’s made of those things, 
And if none on me you see, 

I’m worried about my mamma, 
As worried as I can be. 


For this morning when I kissed her, 
And called her “Mother Mine,” 

She folded her arms about me, 
And called me her valentine. 


A Comic Valentine 
M. C. GowarpD 


In a certain school-room sat a child who was very poorly 
dressed. The other children of the district were most of 
them very comfortably clothed, but this tiny girl had to 
wear very shabby, ill-fitting clothing. She was a very shy 
child. Her father and mother both were drunkards, and 
she was sadly neglected. Beside her sat a little girl who 
was very much indulged and petted. She had many rela- 
tives who loved her, beside her immediate family of an 
indulgent mother and two much older brothers. Bessie 
wore dainty ribbons and pretty clothes and was as much 
loved by the children as her really sweet nature deserved. 

The week preceding February 14, the children clamored 
for a Valentine Box. The teacher granted their request — 
and for two days preceding Valentine’s Day children tip- 
toed to the frilly paper box on the table and put in valen- 
tines for each other. 

The afternoon came for the distribution and the children 
were delighted and excited over the pretty cards. The 
teacher had particularly forbidden “comic valentines’’ 
so called. The fun went on — Bessie was kept busy every 
moment opening the dainty envelopes. Little half starved 
Eliza looked on wonderingly — but never did one find 
its way to her. Finally the mail carriers brought one to 
her desk. Her look of astonished delight was pathetic to 
see. Eliza hurriedly tore the envelope open, gave one 
look — and then her poor little frowzy head went down on 
the desk. In the envelope was a hideously cruel caricature 
of a beggar girl. The brave child never uttered a sound; 
only hid her shamed little face in her arms. The other 
children were too merrily busy to notice the incident. 
Only one child saw. That was Bessie. She hastily took 
her daintiest valentine, erased the scrawly penciled 
name, and wrote Eliza’s on the wrapper. Then she 
tip-toed softly down the aisle, and put her treasure in the 
hands of the acting “post-man.” Eliza opened the second 
valentine with fear. But this time there was no cruel 
joke inside The child’s face beamed at the dainty card 
and the tears were forgotten. After that Bessie became 
Eliza’s special champion, and no other child dared to cal 
names or ridicule the little girl’s shabby clothing and 
unfortunate condition. 


Daily deed and daily thought, 
Slowly into habit wrought, 
Raise that p= pa base or fair, 


Which men call our character. 
Build it nobly, build it well: 
In that Bree God may dwell! 
—Edward W. Benson 
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Columbia Grafonola 


in the Schools-the one greatest aid to the 














Teacher 


== 


This is the instrument that has received the approval of the leading educators as the one 
medium to bring kindergarten songs, rote songs, ballads, folk songs, arias, and opera as vocal 
examples; and overtures, sonatas, and symphonies by the great orchestras and military bands as 
instrumental examples, into the school-room for daily use, 

‘Our special list of records of school-room music includes the choicest selections from the 
various text-books in general use: 


If you use Milton Bradley Co.’s SONG BOOKS FOR THE KINDER- 
GARTEN— 

li you use A. S. Barnes & Co.’s FOLK-DANCE BOOK edited by 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton— 


If you use Ginn & Co.’s NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC READERS 





in the grades 
lf you use American Book Co.’s HARMONIC MUSIC READERS in 
the grades— 
lf you use Silver, Burdett & Co.s MODERN MUSIC READERS 
in the grades— 


Write for a copy of our booklet, “School Room Music,’’ and learn what 
we have for the teacher. 


8000 Columbia dealers stand ready to serve you. Call on the nearest of them, only be sure 
he is a Columbia Dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 
Educational Dept., Box 501 Tribune Building, New York 
LONDON: EARLSFIELD, S. W. 


Creators of the Talking Machine industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine art. Owners of 
the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Address Eprtor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Educated Man 


Teachers have a splendid opportunity to impress upon 
their children in the month of February that an unschooled 
man is not necessarily an uneducated man. During this 
month we study the lives of several men who were highly 
educated according to their day and generation and the 
life of one who, judged by the usual standards, was not 
educated at all. Right here is the time and place to teach 
what education really means. Was Lincoln educated? 
Of course he was. He had a trained mind, the ability to 
sift the essentials from a body of facts, and draw conclu- 
sions from them. His mind was an efficient instuument 
capable of serving his ends in life and capable, also, of ex- 
pressing itself clearly and vigorously. Such power is not 
acquired without hard labor, although such labor may not 
have been performed in school under the guidance of a 
teacher. In the case of Lincoln, books were his only 
teachers, but for all that, he could not escape the laborious 
process of education. ; Neither can any man who wants 
a mind capable of serving him. Intellectual power is the 
fruit only. of hard intellectual labor and the lives of such 
unschooled men as Lincoln prove the fact even more con- 
vincingly than do those of college bred poets and statesmen. 





The Other Side 


There are times when the youngest and gayest and 
healthiest of teachers find it difficult to keep their en- 
thusiasm. Yet this is the quality that all successful 
teachers must possess. Every one tells them so, college 
presidents, normal school principals, superintendents and 
the ever busy magazine writer. But unless the modern 
teacher can add a large fund of philosophy to her enthusi- 
asm, it is hard to see how she is going to keep the latter in 
the face of the absolutely destructive criticism of the 
schools that is now so popular a feature of most magazines. 
Surely real enthusiasm is not possible unless it be founded 
on an abiding faith in the worth of one’s labors. 

Criticism of one’s personality, one’s methods, one’s re- 
sults — these are small things to be cheerfully borne. But 
to be told that one’s fundamental end and aim is all wrong, 
that the labor of years has been worse than wasted, that 
the greater one’s seeming success, the greater the actual 
failure — such charges undermine the whole foundation 
of our lives. Enthusiasm in the face of such criticism 
would surely be unseemly. We are disposed to think that 
teachers are too quiet and too modest. It is surely the 
moment for some of these to tell, in loud and emphatic 
terms too, what they have accomplished in their years of 
service, to describe the successes instead of the failures of 
the public schools. The articles might not be so interesting 
because denunciation is always entertaining, but they 
would cheer some fellow teachers who have had fewer suc- 
cesses or less philosophy. Perhaps this letter, which has 
just come to the editor’s desk, will help. 

“At a recent Kansas Teachers’ Convention, Dr. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, very enthusi- 
astically denounced derogatory articles recently published 
in Bok’s Home Journal. 


“Those who read them will remember with what cer- 
tainty they pronounced our Public School System a failure. 
According to Dr. Claxton, whose close touch with the actual 
work of the Public School fully qualifies him to make his 
reply, the results of the System far outstrip the wildest 
dreams of its originators. The decrease of illiteracy of 
our purely American population, to say nothing of the negro 
and immigrant population, has gained momentum with 
the passing years, and the results are amazing. To say 
the very least, Dr. Claxton’s speech was a consolation and 
an inspiration to those of us who have given the very best 
years of our lives to the workings of a System dubbed by 
some ‘Doubting Thomas’ a failure.” 





“Pitching” the Pupil from Teacher to Teacher 


The usual practice of “pitching” the pupil from teacher 
to teacher as he passes through the grades is a wasteful and 
detrimental process, according to the opinion of P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Educaton, as expressed, 
in an address before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Milwaukee. The teacher of 
the first grade one year, Mr. Claxton said, should be the 
teacher of the second grade the following year, and so on, 
thus teaching the same children from year to year until the 
class is ready to enter the high school, where departmental 
teaching begins. One advantage of this arrangement was 
said to be that the teacher would be more fully acquainted 
with what the children already knew and with their vari- 
ous abilities, and so could more successfully adapt her 
teaching to their individual needs. Actual trial in schools 
which the commissioner had supervised, had proven the 
superiority of the proposed plan over the usual “pitching” 
from teacher to teacher. It had been found that from one 
to two years could be saved to the pupil in completing the 
elementary grades. 


The Rural School and the Rural School Teacher are very 
much in the limelight just now. The latest plan for their 
mutual improvement involves the purchase of a farm to 
be run in connection with every school. The farm will be 
used primarily to demonstrate agricultural methods to the 
pupils, but it will contain a house for the personal use of 
the teacher and part of the land will be set aside for the 
teacher to cultivate for himself if he wishes to do so. This 
would be a method of increasing the meager salary of the 
teacher and perhaps holding him in the same position 
for a longer period. If the plan is actually put in opera- 
tion it will be a most interesting experiment. 





One Great Reason 


“Opportunity really knocks at many a door.” 
“Then why don’t more of us succeed better?” 
“The trouble is that Opportunity wants us to go to 
work.” 
—Pitisburgh Post 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Of course you use Word Builders and Sentence Builders. There are many aifferent 
kinds to choose from, but one in particular which has met with favor among progressive 


teachers is th 
i F BRADLEY'S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


As its name suggests, this builder is perfectly correlated to the present phoneti¢ 
method of teaching reading. The box contains a number of phonograms with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of over two hundred words. 
The cards are printed with heavy black letters, easy to read, and the stock used is strong 
manila. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15 


To supplement the above we have recently published a 


BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 2 


This consists of diphthongs and double consonants with endings, which, when placed 
together, form a vocabulary of about five hundred words. Same style of type and card 
as used in No. 1. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


In sentence building the newest and one of the most effective builders is found 
in the 


Progressive Road to Reading 
EXPRESSION CARD AND SENTENCE BUILDER 


This is a large card 1244 x 24 inches, containing the vocabulary used in the basal 
stories of Progressive Road to Reading, Book One. The words are arranged in connected 
sentences, each card making a complete story. One side is printed in bold Roman 
letters and the other in large script. The cards are to be cut apart by the pupils, and 

, the words axe divided by ruled lines to facilitate even cutting. In point of economy and 
efficiency this builder will be found unusual. There are four cards one for each of the 


first four basal stories. Any teacher may procure a sampl2 by sending three 
2-cent stamps to any Miiton Bradley Company agency. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Brothers 
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Travels of Kito VI 


ALICE E. ALLEN 





Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like 
a glove. He belongs to Polly. She left him in a big man’s 
pocket when she went to ride in hiscar. The man’s little 
boys left him in a pumpkin when they were making Jack- 
o’-Lanterns. Kito went to a little old lady. She gave 
him to Dilly who had no toys. Dilly was going to give 
him to poor little lame Billy. But Kito got lost again. 
This time he went to Ruth. Ruth’s mother sent him back 
to Dilly. She sent another dog just like Kito to Billy. 
Billy, Jappy, Dilly, and Kito had their pictures taken. 
Ruth sent one of Kito to her cousin Polly. Now, Ruth 
has just told Dilly that Polly says Kito is hers and she wants 
him back. Ruth has told Dilly, too, that her father says 
Billy can be made well and strong. 


After Ruth had gone, Dilly sat very still 
with Kito in her arms. It would be a big, 
empty world for her without any Kito to 
cuddle. But Polly wanted him, too. And 
he really did belong to Polly. 

a l'll just go over and see Billy,” she said. 
Sojshe and Kito went to Billy’s little home. 

Through the window, Dilly could see Billy. 
He was waving his crutch. 

_.“‘I’m going to get well,” he cried, almost be- 
fore Dilly was in the house. “I’m going to-a 
hos-pi-tal and get well. Doctor Earl says so.” 

“Will it hurt?” asked Dilly. 

“Some,” said Billy. “But who cares? It 
woa’t hurt as much as being lame all the time 
does Anyhow, I’m going on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day.{ And you can’t help being plucky on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, can you?” 


{‘No,” saidf Dilly £2" 
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“I’m going to take Jappy with me,” said 
Billy. “He'll make me think lots of nice 
things while I’m getting well.”’ 

The next day was Lincoln’s Birthday. It 
was after Billy had gone away in Doctor 
Earl’s car to the hospital that Dilly remembered 
that in ‘two days it would be Valentine’s Day. 

“I’m — going — to — do — it,” said Dilly. 
“But — I — won’t — tell — anyone.” 

Dilly found an old candy box. She kissed 
Kito. Then she put him in the box. She 
tied on the cover. She wrapped it in paper as 
well as she could. Then she took Joe’s big 
blue pencil. 

In big blue letters, she printed: 


P-O-L-L-Y L-E-E 
W-0-O-D-L-A-N-D, 
N. Y. 


Dilly didn’t know what N. Y. meant. 
But her teacher had told her to put it on 
letters. So she did. 

She didn’t dare to stop a minute to think. 
She just, stuck little bow knot seals the teacher 
had given her all over the little package. 
Then she took all the pennies she had and ran 
to the post-office. When she came back, she 
had two lonely little pennies left. But Kito 
had gone. Her arms were empty. But some- 
how or other her heart was very glad. 

“I can get along without Kito,” she said. 
“Cause I’ll just keep thinking how glad Polly 
Lee will be to get him back!” 
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NOTES 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The National Society for the Promo- 
motion of Industrial Education, with 
headquarters at New York City, is seeking 
in many different ways to help local 
school authorities in the task of setting 
up and carrying on the schools, giving 
practical education, fitting for the home 
and the shop. Among the last of these 
helpful lines of service is a registration 
bureau or agency for teachers and direct- 
ors of industrial, trade and household 
arts training. 

This agency or bureau has been estab- 
lished in order that the office may be able 
to meet properly the many inquiries from 
School Boards, superintendents of schools, 
and principals of vocational schools,, for 
suggestion and information as to com- 
petent instructors. The number of per- 
sons with the necessary experience or 
preparation for positions as teachers in 
vocational schools is very limited at the 
present time. The Society expects 
through this bureau, to put school au- 
thorities in touch with those already en- 
gaged as teachers in industrial, trade and 
household arts schools, who are seeking 
promotion, and with qualified persons 
who are seeking entrance to the work. 
Through this registration or agency 
scheme for teachers, the Society also 
hopes to be of large service to its own 
members, desiring promotion or seeking 
positions as instructors for the first time. 

The service of registration for profes- 
sional members of the Society will of 
course be restricted to its own member- 
ship. Those not being members desiring 
to avail themselves of the courtesy, can 
do so by joining the organization, which 
will entitle them to all other benefits 
including past and current publications 
from time to time, which are to be in- 
creased in number and importance. 

The office will not undertake to recom- 
mend or discriminate between members 
when dealing with school committees, 
with regard to the ordinary or usual teach- 
ing positions in vocational schools. The 
office does not have the intimate knowl- 
edge of the professional members of the 
Society necessary to the proper discharge 
of such a responsibility. What it will 
undertake to do will be to establish a 
clearing house of information whereby 
school officials and members of the Society 
may be placed in touch with each other 
through the material filed by such mem- 
bers and sent to school officials on request. 
Members will, for the present at least, 
not be notified by the office that vacancies 
exist. School officials will, with the help 
of the papers sent them by the office upon 
request, approach those members in 
whom they are interested by correspond- 
ence or otherwise. 

School officials everywhere in estab- 
lishing and carrying on this new work of 
practical education are invited and urged 
to use the service of the Society in dealing 
with their local problems, one of the 
most important of which is that of secur- 
ing proper teachers for the work. There 
is every evidence to show that through its 
registration of teachers, the Society will 
have a large opportunity to serve both 
school officials and its own membership. 

All requests for information and corre- 
spondence should be directed to C. A. 

, Secretary of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Room 415, 105 East 22nd Street, 





Why Suffer? 


and feel good for nothing? Surely you are 
not willing to endure the headache, the back- 
ache, the lassitude, the nervousness, the gen- 
eral sense of misery from which women are so 
apt to suffer at times. There is a far better 
thing todo. Thousands and thousands of now 
stronger and happier women 


Remember 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


and the help they have found in their use, with 
gratitude. If you wish to be healthier—try a few 
doses of this unequaled remedy. You will be 
astonished at the difference in your feelings, your 
spirits and your looks. 


Your digestive organs will be strengthened, your liver stimu- 
lated, your bowels regulated. With these organs in good order, 
and with impurities removed from your system, all your bodily 
functions will be performed naturally, without suffering. 











You will have purer, richer blood, brighter eyes, clearer com- 
plexion. You will know what it is to be cheerful—and what this 
means to yourself and those about you—after you have secured 
the tonic effect of the valuable and reliable Beecham’s Pills. You 
will know how genuine these true friends are which 


Make Women Healthier 


Directions of special value to women are with every box 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If your dealer should not 
Rave them, cond pulse oo thomas lesdhhen, 417 Canal Street, N.Y. 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’”’ 


YOU CAN STUDY WHILE YOU TEACH 


And be a better teacher all the time you are studying. Furthermore, you can absolutely master during your 
spare time, those branches which have always given you trouble, so you need never again give them serious 
attention. Every teacher, except under most unusual circumstances not 
present in more than one case in a thousand, can find it possible to set 
aside a little portion of each day for study under competent direction. 
You surely are not the one in a thousand who cannot! You can always 
find the time to do the things you ought to do. 


A BETTER SCHOOL, BETTER SALARY 


And improved working conditions await you as soon as you have earned 
the right to promotion. This is the school for you —the teachers’ corre- 
s lence school. Your interests are our only interests. We offer Normal 

for strong reviews; Primary and Intermediate and Grammar 
Methods for all grades, and Academic branches for advanced study. 
Write to-day for information, and state exactly what you need. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU APE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOO! 

NORMAL DEPT Stnone Maviews 


















For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 





New York City. 
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Valentines 
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February “F loats” 


ALIce E. ALLEN 


(A little exerciseyfor the whole school, representing by “Floats” 
ebruary’s four days — Candlemas,gLincoln’s, Birthday, Valentine’s 
Day and Washington’s Birthday.) ,4 


1 Candlemas Day is represented by a small cart, drawn 
by children, all of whom watch eagerly the large Teddy 
Bear who sits in the cart, looking anxiously over his shoulder 
for his “‘shadow.” The cart is trimmed with dried moss, 
faded leaves, with here or there a green one, all powdered 
with “frost” or “snow.” A large figure 2 carried on a 
small flag by Teddy shows the day of the month. 


Children recite (in sing-song fashion looking about for shadow) 


Here’s old Bruin, now, 
Looking for his shadow; 
Hope he will not see it 
On the hill or meadow. 


2 Lincoln’s Birthday: This cart is drawn by a small 
“Uncle Sam” — the hat will do for costume, if the rest 
seems too elaborate. It is draped with red, white, and blue 
bunting or paper, and trimmed with stars. In it is a small 
log cabin, made of pasteboard, painted to look real, or of 
splints. Over it, floats a small Flag. Figures 12 are shown 
on side of cart or cabin. 


Children recite 
Here’s Uncle Sam’s pride !— 
Lit by pine-knot ember. 






Tis the hut where long ago 
LINCOLN lived — remember? 


3 Valentine’s Day: This cart is drawn by tiny children 
with pretty wings. It is trimmed with dainty trailing 
bow-knots. In it rides the Queen of Hearts — a small girl 
— scattering paper hearts or Valentines. Figures 14 shown 
on her cap. 


Children recite 
Here comes the Queen of Hearts — 
Valentines fall thickly — 
Lest the world forget to love, 
And grow old too quickly. 


4 Washington’s Birthday: This cart may be drawn by 
a small Columbia in pointed cap. It is decorated with 
flags and cherries. In it sits the Father of His Country — 
as little a one as may be found in as much of the well- 
known uniform as practicable. He carries large hatchet 
Shows figures 22 on flag or cap. 


Children recite 
Here’s GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Carrying Truth’s hatchet, 
Keen and sure to hit the mark, 
Not a blade can match it! 


All (while “ Floats” pass around room) 
Sun, shadow, stripe and star, 
Hatchet, heart, and cherry, 
Looking back, but marching on, 
SoJgoes February! 
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BOOKS 


Bunny Corton-Tar, Jr. Grades I-II. 
A sequel to The Tale of Bunny Cotton- 
Tail. By Laura Rountree Smith. Nu- 
merous illustrations and frontispiece in 
colors. 128 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents. 

Here the children meet again their old 
favorites, Bunny and Susan Cotton-Tail 
and Grandpa Grumbles; the mischievous 
jox, Bushy-Tail; and some new characters 
quite as absorbing. A splendid supple- 
mentary reader for first and second grades. 
Illustrated end sheets with space for 
owner’sname. Numerous outline sketches 
in black and white by author. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. By Pear- 
son and Hix. 268 pages. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. 

Parlor elocution and Ciceronian thunder 
still have their places, but the new text- 
book by Pearson and Hix is devoted to 
teaching the simple, sane science of talk- 
ing “shop” effectively. 

Appropriately, the book has a way as 
well as an aim of itsown. A healthy puff 
of the breath turns every page of the 
theory of public speaking here. The 
student does the real work in the laboratory 
of twenty-eight practical speeches which 
have the push to make them presentable 
anywhere. 


Otts’s HANNAS OF KENTUCKY. By 
James Otis. Cloth, 12mo, 149 pages with 
illustrations. Price,35cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

This supplementary reader for the third, 
fourth and fifth grades tells of the adven- 
tures of a little girl in the migration from 
North Carolina to Kentucky, and of the 
settlement of Boonesborough. Hannah 
tells in simple language of the experiences 
of herself and of her friend, Jemima Boone, 
in driving their cattle into the mountains. 
While Mr. Boone and his companions were 
laying out a trail into the Kentucky coun- 
try —that famous trail which is known 
as the Wilderness Road — Hannah and 
Jemima remained with their mothers and 
the other children in a beautiful but lonely 
spot near the Clinch River, where they 
were in constant danger of attacks from 
Indians and the beasts of the forest. They 
had some thrilling times, and were only 
too glad when Mr. Boone returned to say 
that a fort had been built and that they 
were to journey on to their new home. 
And Hannah tells about the fort — 
Boonesborough, of course — about Jem- 
ima’s “dreadful” experience with the In- 
dians; and that happy time when the 
first wedding in Kentucky was celebrated. 
Then came that day when the Indians 
attacked the little fort —and here this 
interesting book comes to an end. The 
— are as attractive as the story 
itself. 
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You Can Weigh 
what you Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America. They have regained 
health and good figures and learned to keep well. 
Each has given me a few minutes a day in the 
privacy of her own room to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit 
each individual’s need. 


You Can Be Well 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific 
and appeal to common sense. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

Radiate Health—so that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality— feels better in body and mind for 
your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You 
wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, graceful and poised—up- 
right in body as well as in mind—and you are happier. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

I think Ido not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 

mic Ai a built up and reduced more women during 
the past nine years than any physician—the best physicians are my 
friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils. I have 
Reduced ae Bae women from 10 to 85 lbs. I have rounded 
out an 

bY of as many more—all this b 

Increased the Weight ~ BF ~~ nerves, hengt elves 
lation, lungs and vital organsso as to regulate the assimilationof food. 
I want tohelp every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree, 
in her own hands, and that she can reach her idealin figure and poise. 

Won't you join us?—we will make you and the world better. 

I have publisifed a free booklet showing howto stand and walk correctly,and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. 

If youare perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend. If you are in Chicagocometosee me. Iam at my desk from 8 a.m. until 5p.m.,and shall 
be glad tosee anyone interested in this great movement of health and figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. 


care of the health and figure of woman. 





She is the leading authority upon the scientific 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


ag FOR YOUR SCHOOL F R E E 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers. and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE US Pad ay ad shout 0 tote. Ry. if they don’t enter 
Washington soul in ep ere is how you can get thi 
oye Linsete FREE — free: 4 ‘ , 
ictures |. ——__<a_ rite us and we will at once send you postpaid 3 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets aon 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard V. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. _Talk to your pupils about it today. “The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? “wa 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them Ba 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
ed and “oy paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
ns or the buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. S## After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO.. 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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THE BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


By JENNESS M. BRADEN 


For the First Grade, for Ungraded Schools and for Especial Use 


With Children Slow to Develop a Number Sense 
Crown 8v0 Copiously illustrated Cloth Price, 35 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago - San Fr 
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Good Cheer Days VI 
Auice E. ALLEN 


Never strike sail to a fear! — Emerson 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure that you get your share. 

Red, White, and Blue everywhere — the air a-tingle with patriotism 
—of course, the central thought of little February is of our dead 
and gone heroes, and how, even in our little way, we can be like them. 

Let us take bravery for the keynote, and show how by being brave 
and fearless every day we do our best and make each day’s best a little 
better than yesterday’s. Let the motto be “NEvER BE AFRAID!” 


February’s Cheer 
Waving Flags and marching feet, 
Drum and bugle sounding clear, 
PATRIOTISM everywhere — 
Make up February’s CHEER! 


The Motto 


In this world, that God has made, 
Never, never be afraid! 


Our Best 


We can’t do any better, 
Than Our Best in work and play, 
But — each day’s Best may be better 
Than our best was yesterday. 


Big Words 


Bravery, Honesty, CourAGE, and Trutn, 

Big are such words for a wee little youth! 

But each is made out of letters quite small, 

So perhaps the great world needs my help, after all! 


One Point in Common 
(For a tiny child, looking up at Lincoln’s picture) 
I love your picture, Lincoln, 
Up there so big and high, 
To be exactly like you, 
I’m going to try and try. 
Your grave eyes almost twinkle — 
I think you know my plans — 
We've this to start with — you and I — 
We’re both Americans! 


A Wish 
I wish I’d been a little boy, 
*Twixt 1809 and ’65, 
I’d like to think that I had lived 
While ApraHAM LINCOLN was alive! 


A Question 
Upon a shovel, so ’tis said, 
Abe Lincoln did his sums; 
A pine-knot flaring bright and red 
Burned up with spicy gums. 
This was the only light he had — 
But oh! what sums he worked — brave lad! 


Joe has erasers, pads, and slates, 
His pencil smoothly writes, 
A little stand beside him waits, 
With bright electric lights. 
Yet, Joe’s sums seldom come out right — 


_ Do you suppose he’s too much light? 


My Valentine 


The weather’s bleak and cheerless here, 


But further south, no doubt, 


To-day —a smile upon her face, 


A snowdrop’s coming out! 


Fair Maid of February, though 


I may not see you shine, 


I'll take this little thought of you 


For my sweet Valentine. 


A Loyal Little Day 


(For little girl in white, with blue bonnet and red ribbons, trimmed 


with stars.) 


I wore a fleecy snow-white gown 
And a sky-blue bonnet all day 
And the sunset threw me red ribbons down 
With stars for my jewels gay. 
Can you guess my name — I am loyal very— 
I’m the TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY! 


A Fish Story 
(A little di e, based on the many-times-told incident of Wash- 
ington and the . One little boy is Washington. He is seated at 


a small table or stand. Another is the steward. All serving, etc., 
are done in pantomime.) 


Washington 


Steward 


What is this fish of goodly size’? 
A shad you should not miss; sir. 


Washington 


Good! I am fond of shad. What price? 


Steward (proudly) 


Three dollars just for this, sir! 


Washington (surprised and indignant) 


Three dollars for one fish, you say? 
Take it away! Take it away! 
(Continued on page 130) 
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NOTES 


AN INDUSTRIAL TEACHER 
NEEDED IN CHINA 

A cablegram from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Shanghai, China, 
asks our assistance in finding an industrial 
teacher for a Chinese Government School. 

The subjects to be taught are the manu- 
facture of sugar, paper, leather, sulphuric 
acid, alkalies and general science. Methods 
of instruction will include shop work 
and lectures. 

The school is located in Chengtu, the 
capital of Szechwan, the largest province 
in China. The city is one of the six most 
important in the Empire. It is the liter- 
ary center of a district as large as France, 
with a population of 45,000,000, and its 
influence extends indirectly to almost 
twice that number of people. 

An unmarried man ought to be selected, 
if possible to find. He should be a first- 
class teacher, and of sterling character, 
representing the best type of Christian 
manhood. 

It is desired that the teacher arrive be- 
fore March, which means that he will have 
to start immediately. (Doubtless ad- 
justments can be made if the man selected 
cannot leave at once.) 

The term of contract will be for one year, 
with the possibility of renewal if mutually 
desirable. 

The salary is to be three hundred dol- 
lars, Mexican, per month (a little less than 
$150 gold, depending upon the rate of 
exchange). An allowance is also made for 
travelling expenses. 

The importance of finding this man with- 
out delay is indicated by the fact that it 
will take him nearly three months to reach 
Chengtu from the United States. 

Please send nominations to Mr. Wilbert 
B. Smith, 125 East 27th Street, New York 
City. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc., of Primary EpvucaTIon, Published 
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A set of Drill Cards for the 
45 COMBINATIONS (24 cards 3%4 x6 tional parts $1.75. 
printed vertically) with samples 
of our Maps and Aids sent for 
Three Silver Dimes. 
Address a" 


List Free, 


OUR NEW SET of DRILL CARDS 





All combinations of the 
IS NOW READY Digits in ADDITION, SUB- 


TRACTION, MULTIPLICATION 





and DIVISION (cards 3%4 x 7) beautiful figures, 2 inch 


face, can be seen across any school room. 
SET NO. 1—176 cards complete including frac- 


By mail $2.00. 


SET NO. 2—100 cards all combinations to 12 
including fractional parts $1.00, By mail $1.15. 


Price J. L.. ENGLE, “THE Map MAN” 


607 WEST THIRD STREET, BEAVER, PA. 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Cherries and Hatchet; Flags; Chicks; 
Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbits; Roses; Pansies; Dutch Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds. 
— Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Longfellow; Field; 
Special Easter; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fo. Bear; Ele hant; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; 
en; Rooster; Owl; Eagle; Locomotive; ~ienenaers Mi Eskimo and Home; Dutch Boy. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c,, Log Cabin; Werhinasen on Horse; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com- 
mon Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five- 
inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alphabet for blacl-board, capitals, smafl letters and 
figures, complete set for 10c. Roosevelt on Horse 10c; Uncle Sam 10c; Spread Eagle 10c, 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz. 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 bag 10c. 
Note. You may have one-fifth off if you order not less than $1.00 worth of above goods. 
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Latta’s S Helps foie r Teachers 


THE BEST ON EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 


Goods are sent prepaid at once, 50-P. Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, ise 
Blackboard Stencil ae above Overall Boys, 10c * Public School Report Cards for........ 10c 
Teacher's ~ oe (quarterly) 1 year.....25¢ 5 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for.......... +> 
nee Book for Teachefs..........-2 -50c i Eskimo Drawings to Color............. 15 

‘arm Stories for Pupils Teachers. ..«.10c | Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
ensue donnine Se} 25 r any cubjoct..... +100 


+ nN w Paper Cutti igns 
30 Construction Patterss on heavy, cardboard 


Prize Cards, good 
‘, Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
2 Seem 


in four ready to make up........ 40c Transparent Tracing Paper...... 1Se 
Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do tA Hearts or Flags, box, 10c 
not have the we six will do lack Letters and and Fig’s, ¥-in. high, set, 25¢ 


16 Birds to Color, drawn from 
ape. 8%4x1il, mame maps...... 


te Calan aah tenaitel, See 








Black Letters and Figures, lin. high, set. .20c 
Black pam hates and res, 4 in. high, set..10c 
5 lh jin. *high, to color...12c 


ices ig’s, 2 in., to color...15c 
50 assorted 115¢ oy Mensy of an our Coins and Bills, set, 25c 
16 Common Birds in ‘Colors with wong sgh = 15¢ 


-tone Pictures, 16x20, 

‘Washington Lincoln; Christ at Twelve: 

Sistine Madonna; n _~y Gleaners; 
Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; fOr. .seecceeee +600 


endibne JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falis, lowa 





A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 


be Like late Class Recitation, Crowning 
By ne a Bd or My Country, Little Soldiers, 
——_* Birthday, Lincoln’s Story, Lincoln 

the Great, Our Banner, Our Colors, Our Lin- 
coln, See a Hundred ’ Banners, etc. Wash- 
—— Birthday — A Country’s Son, A Flag 

te, Dear Little Boys, Dolly’s Name, 
Youne and Martha Washington, 


George 


ni i each, are uped’ under their His Choice, How to be Heroes, 
days, as follows: ~ / Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration Day, 
i Day — Abraham Lincoln, Can I Mother's Day and Miscellaneous. 


Sworn to and ‘gubecdiiall before ‘me this]. 


eighteenth day of December, 1912. 


CHAS. G.'W..CAPEN, _ _ 
Notar Public, Boston. 


264 pages Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


-_ 





(My commission expires ovember 6, 1914.) e 


2457 Prairie Ave ; 
Chicago _ 


18 E. 17th St. 
ork 


717 Market St. 


50 Bromfield St. 
Bosten San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 128) 
I trust I'll never give a chance 
In ways like this to anyone 
To tell of such ex-trav-a-gance 
In me — George Washington! 


Love of Home 
“T’d rather be at home,” 
Said Washington the great, 
“With a friend or two, than ’neath the dome 
Of the proudest building in the state, 
While foreign powers upon me wait!” 


To Washington 
(For six little boys, looking at picture of Washington.) 
First 
What did you see, as wise and good, 
Under that Cambridge Elm you stood? 


Second 
Brave and strong, a king among men, 
Did you see our Country as it was then? 


Third 

Thirteen colonies by the sea, 

Striving to gain their liberty? 
Fourth 

Or, gazing a moment far away, 

Did you see our Land as it is to-day? 
Fifth 

A glorious Nation, brave and free, 

Stretching proudly from sea to sea? 
Sixth 


Oh, the picture that seemed beyond belief, 
You helped to make real, Commander-in-Chief! 


All sing stanza of “America.” 


EDUCATION February 1913 


A Beginning 
(For two little boys, standing between Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
portraits.) 
First (looking up reverently at Washington) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
If I think of you, 
I think great thoughts 
And loyal, too. 


Second (looking up lovingly at Lincoln) 
And LINcoLn dear, 
If I think of you, 

I think brave thoughts 

And strong and true. 


Both (still looking at pictures) 
If I think good thoughts, 
Good things I’ll do — 
That’s what you did, 
At first, didn’t you? 


A Statue of Washington 
(Little exercise for four children, based on the old anccdvte.) 
Little boy (as sculptor) 
Could I carve a statue 
Of Washington, 
In what stone or metal 
Should it be done? 


Second child 
Of the strongest granite? 
Third 
, Of bronze to hold 
All his traits so splendid 
In shining gold? 
Fourth 


Would you have it like him 
As years unroll? 

Than make it of marble 
As white as his soul. 
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No Appetite 


**I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla when I was 
a very sick woman, had no appetite what- 
ever, and could not sleep more than three 


hours @ night. I was persuaded by a 
friend to try it, took three bottles of it, 
and it greatly benefited me, gave me a 
sood appetite and sound sleep.” Mrs. 
John Edens, 2220 W. 3rd St., Davenport, 
lowa. 

It is by purifying the blood, strengthen- 
ing the nerves and building up the system 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the appe- 
tite and makes sleep sound and refreshing 
in sO Many cases. 

Get it today in the usual liquid form or 
in the tablets called Sarsatabs. 


THACHERSs!:!: 
Your summer tour for 1913 
44 Days for $310.00 


England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. The best for the price. Address Tour Depart- 
ment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. City. 


EUROPE 


British Isles. Sailing 
Price ranging from $4: 

JULIA C. BRANNAN 
1726 W. 100th 













France, aes ~ 4 
ily. German 
ium, os Pee 
une 24 and June 38 
0 $490. 








EUROPE S375 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, ines the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzer The Rhine 
Country; Holland; Belgium; Paris; ne hy 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 

“People are born not made who know how to take 
you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
leader,” said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 


Education. 
MARY E. eo oy 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 





Complete Scholarship) 
ant FREE 


ART 


SPECIAL LIMITED O 

We are determined to prove to 
the general public the wonderful 
success of our exclusive methods. 
AW sahy beautiful, we guarantee to 
you Art. You ‘Sern ot at home 

ty mall and in. your spare time. 
ae om | at once for  Desatifully ies, 
les Offer This offer is limited to 
n few in onch locality who sew swe Bo write today. 


\Hg EASTER CARDS 
Magnificent assortments from 
25c per 100 up. Sample package 
of 20 penny cards or 10 higher 
cards for 10 cents. 
eachers, Boys and Girls 
wanted to act as agents. 
POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. A 504 Arch St., Philadelphia 


CLASS PINS vss 


Sar Otome Scheel TO You 
















































































» PRIMARY METHODS 
A course of omen § in icthod, 
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EFFICIENT SWISS SCHOOLS 


“Nearly ninety percent of the teachers 
in Switzerland are men,” says W. K. Tate, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools in South 
Carolina. Mr. Tate has just returned 
from a three months’ investigation in 
Switzerland under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Education. 

“Five hundred dollars is considered a 
good salary for a teacher. After a life- 
time of service he may go as high as $800. 
Living is cheaper there than here, however, 
and in addition to his salary he is furnished 
with a dwelling, a certain amount of gar- 
den land and wood for fuel. His dwelling 
is generally in the same building with the 
school. His position is of considerable 
local importance. Aside from his duties 
in the school-room he is often secretary of 
the local creamery association, leader of 
the village band, organist in the church, 
and general intellectual guide for the com- 
munity. 

“When a teacher is engaged for a posi- 
tion it is for life or a long term of years. 
He settles down with the people whose 
children he teaches, and generally expects 
to make that particular job his life work. 
And he stays. Changesare rare. Twelve 
new teachers in one year in a system of 
240 is considered very unusual. ‘The rec- 
ord for continued service in the same vil- 
lage is held by a teacher in Thurgau, who 
has occupied the same position for sixty- 
five years. One teacher that I visited has 
held his position for twenty-four years and 
his father held the same position for 
thirty-five years before him. 

“One of the most attractive features of 
the Swiss schools is the cordial personal 
relation that exists between teacher and 

upil. There is nothing of the military 
in the discipline of the school; no lining- 
up; no marching to classes. When the 
children go to the class-room, they shake 
hands with the teacher, greeting him as 
if they had not seen him for a long time 
and are really glad to see him. The whole 
relation is one of charming naturalness 
and kindliness on both sides. 

“In the Swiss cantons school is in ses- 
sion from eight to four in winter time, with 
an intermission of two hours at noon (three 
hours for the younger children). In sum- 
mer the children have to be at school at 
7 A.M. 

“Failure to be ‘promoted’ israre. After 
the four years of elementary training in 
the primary school, prescribed for every- 
body, the children proceed into schools 
that are carefully differentiated for the 
various types of children. Some of the 
children enter upon a technical training; 
others are sent through the gymnasium 
and ultimately to the university; and 
still others are prepared for business life 
or any other suitable career, according to 
the ability and aptitude of the individual 
boy or girl.” 

Commissioner Claxton believes Ameri- 
cans will derive much benefit from Mr. 
Tate’s study of conditions in Switzerland, 
which will soon be published as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education. “In Switzer- 
land,” said Dr. Claxton, “it’s a case of 
the school for the people, not the people 
for the school. We can learn much from 

Switzerland — more perhaps than from 
some of the larger countries of Europe.” « 





HE Royal Road to writing does 

not exist. The journey at its 
easiest is hard on tender hands 
and eyes. THE BIG THREE will 
make the way easier and quicker. 
Send for The Pencil Geography and 
samples of THE BIG THREE, which 
are free to all teachers of writing and 
drawing. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Bromchial 


CHE 


For the Voice 

Among public speakers an singers the moet popular throat 
i cand | y effecti 

remedy. "Gon snient end A ec = ve, 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


YS peso Operetta, 2 Musical Pieces, FinsaiPiere, 
Songs, Shadow 

fern Tableenx, i S bpecial E its for 

all Holidays, Mineteele Jokes, Hand Books, Heke Up 

Goods, ~~ for all ages and 

pa ey ree. ry Teacher should have one 

T. 5s. DENISON aco. Dept. 67, Chicege 





















a3) ul READ YOUR CHARACTER 


m your b nd you getareally @OOO read- 
ing that will help; ~ n love, health, —y and domes- 
ticaffairs. Price 10. Sure to p please you. ack if 
dissatisfied. G.n, BEAUCHAMP 8th Ave. NewYork ¢ City 








? Trust You Ten Days. Send Ho 


$2 Hair Switch on A 1. Choice natural wavy or straight 
hair, Send lock of hair and I will mail @ 22-inch, short stem, 








Teachers. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Ss'sieeue maties 


eedles, Scissors, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all "Bchool Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, Pa 





Now Ready 


THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


A System of Records, including a complete Child 
His Medical Examinations, by io-psy chological 
and Mental Tests, Daily Regime Disease Record, 
Case Diagnosis Classification, etc. 


MAXIMILIAN P. PE GROSZMANN, Pd.D. 
Educational Director of the Netionel Association for the 
Study and Education of E i Children. 


Published by N. A. S. E. E. ly Plainfield, N. J. 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FREE Catalog of Plays, Sketches, Drills, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Minstrel 
Jokes, Make-up Goods suitable for schools. 


DICK & FITZGERALD ; 
16 Ann Street - - New York 











EXCELLENT VOCAL SELECTIONS 
For Primary Grades 

Pi JUVENILE ENTERTAINER” Three vol- 
v« Te oe & drills, choruses. Cop 


3-F ag & BRO., New York 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ag 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excelled 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
has filled these pusitions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AG NCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the F M T ing. $600, ae 


e Pacific, Manual Training. ng Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Gram: . ly th $450, Music, . vernesses. $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. met Xe a, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

OAH LEONARD, Ph-D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. OUU RSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50, Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in 


AN AGENC influence. 
wemtetics THAT £ soft: 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


roportion to its 
If it merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


BREWE 


. AUDITORII BUILDING 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Om @ em. wa cee 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


Fifteen thousand dollars is at the dis 
posal of the National Association of Audu 
bon Societies to be used during the school 
year of 1912-13 in aiding teachers and 
pupils to push the work of bird study in 
the schools. 

In expending this fund the Association 
plans to provide the teachers, without 
expense to them, a number of publica- 
tions on bird study, including a compli- 
mentary subscription for one year to the 
beautiful magazine, Bird-Lore, the usual 
cost of which is one dollar. For the 
pupils a set of ten colored pictures of 
American birds from original drawings 
made for the purpose by the best artists 
in America, and also leaflets discussing the 
habits and activities of the birds, and an 
Audubon button are supplied upon receipt 
of a fee which is merely nominal, and which 
does not cover one-half the cost.of publi 
cation. 

By this method of co-operation, the 
Association during the school year of 
1911-12. was able to supply material to 
teachers, which resulted in about thirty 
thousand children receiving systematic 
instruction in bird study. This was all 
done in connection with their other school 
work, and did not interfere with the regu- 
lar school duties in the slightest. Teach- 
ers from all over the country have written 
with the greatest enthusiasm of the way 
in which this movement is being received 
by the pupils and also by the parents. 

The following endorsement is given to 
the work by Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“T consider-the work of the Junior 
Audubon Classes very important for both 
educational and economic results, and 1 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





congratulate you upon the opportunity of 
extending it. The bird clause in the 
Mosaic law ends with the words: ‘That it 
may -be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest prolong thy days.’ The principle 
still holds. I hope that through your 
efforts the American people may soon be 








Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % S38°2°ioton oe 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


better informed in regard to our wild birds 
and their value.” 

All teachers interested in nature study 
are invited to write to the address given 
below and make request for sample pic- 
tures, buttons and literature, all of which 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


will be gladly furnished you upon. appli- 
cation. Correspondence should be ad- 





GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 


NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 


best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ilt., or Reality Building, Spokane, Wash. 


dressed to T. Gilbert Pearson; Secretary, 
1974 Broadway, .New York City. 


1] 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY 
“60 PAGE BULLETIN ° 
| COURSES BY MAIL 

















It pays—to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 
other t 
lic a 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 22: 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends college and nor- 
a 
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CARNEGI = COLLEGE 
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a hers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
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hers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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HE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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GEORGE W. TAPLEY 


George W. Tapley, for many years 
president of the Milton Bradley Company, 
died at his Springfield home the morning 
of December 2ist. Mr. Tapley was one 
of Springfield’s best known citizens, both as 
a manufacturer and as an upright and useful 
member of the community. He had been 
a resident of that city since 1860, and from 
that time had been actively engaged in 
various forms of endeavor, for the last 
thirty-five years being one of the prom- 
inent manufacturers. 

Like the careers of all successful men, 
Mr. Tapley’s life had been one of variety 
and hard struggle in its earlier years. He 
was born in Lowell, Mass., September 
1, 1835, and at the age of fifteen years left 
home to carve out his fortune. For 
three years he wandered about New Eng- 
land, and im 1856 finished learning the 
trade of book-binding. In 1857, he went 
West, working in Columbus, Ohio, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and other places. In 1858, 
he returned east and purchased a book- 
bindery in Providence, R. I. This he 
was obliged to sell out because of keen 
competition with a loss of all the money 
he possessed. In 1860, Mr. Tapley re- 
turned to Springfield, and entered the 
bindery of Samuel Bowles & Company, the 
publishers of the Springfield Republican. 
He remained with this concern until 1866, 
when with a partner he formed the firm 
of Brigham & Tapley, and engaged in the 
manufacture of cardboard and linen finish 
collar paper. In the spring of 1882, this 
concern was reorganized as the Taylor 
& Tapley Company, which in 1885 was 
merged into the present United Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Tapley pur- 
chased the controlling interest of Milton 
Bradley Company in 1878, and a few years 
later was made president of that concern. 

Besides being a business man, Mr. 
Tapley was greatly interested in the re- 
ligious and political life of his community. 
He was. a deacon of the State Street Bap- 
tist Church, and for many years was 
Vice-President of the State Baptist Asso- 
ciation of Sunday Schools, and President 
of the Baptist Mutual Relief Association. 

He served the city of Springfield as council- 

man and later as alderman, and was sent 

to the Massachusetts Legislature in 1902 
and 1903. 

He was also President of the United 

Manufacturing Company, Vice-President 

of the Fiberloid Company, and a Director 
of the Springfield National Bank. 

Mr. Tapley leaves his widow and one 
son, William W. Tapley, who is well- 
known to the school fraternity. 








Established 1897 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 

















101i TREMONT ST.. .", BOSTON, MASS. 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
PACIFI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
° AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
r MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency . 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y¥. 








KIN DERGARTEN 
Readers of Primary Education show 
a about our popular and, succewfu 

—— urse; 
Course in Methods which. we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principel 
Dr. mpbelt - Normal Departm ent 


have hel hundreds of teachers 
‘0 Secure more congenial sothlacnend better salari: 









Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
For Thirty States, for the coming School Year. 


TEACHERS WANTED! Let us promote you. Write us to-day. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS ACENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, A B., Manager 328 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office 











AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON |two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘**Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office. 














Do it Now! Do it Now! 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ee em Deane eeu snd nationally. 1000 teachers 


Direct recommendations. 
NO ADVANCE FEE 205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THURSTON TEACHERS ACENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally recommends 
teachers. Established 18 years. ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Ass’t. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


COMMENCEMENT PLAYS :tesscut: art! 


jalties! Class parts of all kinds written to individual order. (Only successors to the well-known 
utnam Studio—the original write-to-order house in America.) Send stamp for catalogue. 


THE PAINTONS, Goldfinch & Douglas Sts., San Diego, California 


FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children dnd knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kine, Manger of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 














The choicest on the market! 
Commencement Novelties, and Novel 
C 




















salaries. 
free. Write to-day 
HOME CORR NDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 331 Springfield, Mess. 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Note:— See article on page 82. 
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SUITABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Without doubt there is a most favorable period in every child’s life for the reading of 


each book. 
power. 


If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with peculiar 
There would be a wonderful economy of effort if the books selected for children were 


given them at this favorable time.—Dr. FRANK McMurry. 


Books Suitable for Children of 6 Years 


Eureka Primer ; ‘ : ; $0.30 
Che Little Red Hen P - ? ; ; : 30 
The Three Bears ; ‘ : 30 
Three Little Kittens ; ; ; ; : 30 

Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. , , AO 
Some of Our Friends : , 40 
Plant Babies and Their C radles ; : : 40 
Littke Folk’s Primer 4 : : ; . 30 
Good Time Primer : ; : f ; 30 


Books Suitable for Children of 7 Years 


Red Riding Hood ; : $0.30 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew ; ' ; 30 
Puss in Boots ; ; ’ 30 
Jack and the Bean Stalk : 30 
Hop O’ My Thumb . ‘ ; ; ' : 30 
Jack the Giant Killer. i : , , 30 
Dame Wiggins of Lee ; ; ; 30 
The Cat School . ‘ ‘ 30 
The Nixie Well ‘ , ' ; 2 ’ , 30 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller . : 30 
What the Pictures Say . ; ; , 40 
Stories of Famous Pictures. ' : AO 
Children of the Wigwam . . : AO 
Around the Year with the Little Bennetts , AO 
Boyhood of Famous Americans. AO 
Stories of the United States for Younge st Re ade: , AO 
Stories of the Red Children. ‘ i ; ; AO 
Story of Hiawatha ; ‘ é ; , ; AO 
The Story of Ulysses... , : , ‘ : AO 
Legends of Springtime. ‘ ; : AO 
#sop’s Fables. Vol. Il. . . , ' AO 
Out Doors " ‘ AO 
Nature Stories for Y oungest Readers ' 40 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature . ; AO 
Buds, Stems, and Roots ; ; ‘ :; AO 
Flower Friends , , ; ; ' 40 
Stories from Birdland. Vols. iB II., each . 40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers. 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers . 


‘Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years 


Stories of Great Men ‘ : , $.40 
“Our Authors . : ; 40 
“ American Pionee:s . 40 
“Great Inventors. é 40 
* Colonial Children : i . 60 
“Our Country. Vols. 1., IL, each. 40 
In Mythland. Vols. 1.,II.,each . , : AO 
World History in Myth and Legend . AO 


Any of these Books may be ordered of 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Friends of the Field 

Stories of Garden and Field 
Adventures of a Brownie 

Black Beauty , 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. I. 

A Dog of Flanders 

Geography for Young Folks 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
Through the Looking Glass 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonde rland 
The Child of Urbino; the Story of Rz — Ta 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 
Swiss Family Robinson 


Books Suitable for Children of 9 Years 


50.50 


American History Stories. Vol. I. 
Hiawatha, the Indian 
Stories of King Arthur 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks . 
Leaves from Nature. Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks. Vols. I., II., 
Stories from Animal Land 
Kingsley’s Water Babies 
Children of the Palm Lands 
Home Geography 
Little Lucy’s Wonde rful Globe 
Gulliver’s Travels. (Edited for Children 
Arabian Nights ase ‘a 
Little Nell. Dickens 
Paul Dombey. “ 
Cricket on the Hearth. 
Christmas Carol. 
Hi: awthorne’ s Wonder Book 
TanglewoodTales 
- Twice Told Tales 
King of the Golden River 
The Story of Little Konrad 


each 


Dickens 


Books Suitable for Children of 10 


American History Stories. Vols. II., III., each 

Famous Presidents : , 
> American Statesmen 

Legends of Norseland 

Stories of Old Germany 

Myths of Old Greece. Vol. I. 

Leaves from Nature. Vol. III. 

Storyland of Stars 

Stories from Dickens 

of the Bible. 
Rab and His Friends 


each . 


Vols. I., IL, HE 


717 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street ‘ 
BOSTON 


1) 


AO 
0 
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| RIBBON 


Have You a 


Laggard Holding 
Back the Class? 


One backward scholar may check 
the progress of his brighter mates 
and hold d them back for an entire 
term. Yet this may not mean 


mental deficiency or lack of ambi- 
tion— defective, uncared-for teeth 
are often the cause. 


School authorities all over the country 

are realizing that better teeth mean better 

school work and better discipline. We will 

send to you (as we have to thousands of other 
teachers) pledge cards and free trial tubes of 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 





Here’s what one teacher 
says — one of the thousands 


You may have a card and a tube for each member 
who have written us: 


“You are certainly doing a good deal toward the 
promotion of more sanitary conditions in our schools 
and deserve the support and co-operation of every 
Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in this country. 
I thank you for the results so plainly seen in my 
school.” Very truly yours, 

Grace M. Walker, No. Berwick, Me. 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
Please send me without charge trial tubes and pleage cards for 
Number of Scholars 
School . . 
Name of Teacher 


Town 


Average Age........... ; 


County 
If there is no Express Office in your town, write here accurate 


expaces GiipiN BAGTENS qo... inn a cafe cnc be dideieccecsaceves 


(This offer *r is good only in the United States) 








of your class, absolutely without cost. With these 
you can make an object lesson on the value of 
clean teeth—not only interesting the children in 
this very important matter but actually starting 
them in the habit of caring for the teeth. 


Colgate’s ‘Ribbon Dental Cream is 
different from many dentifrices. 


Cleanses safely because it is wholly free from grit— 


—antiseptically, checking decay-germs and leaving 
the mouth wholesome and non-acid— 

—and pleasantly, with a delicious flavor that makes 
children use it regularly. 


Fill out the coupon and start your pupils on the path to 
**Good Teeth— Good Health,” and Better School Work. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined 





